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Hotes, 


THE PLOUGHGANG AND OTHER 
MEASURES. 

Tue typical holding of English land in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries was the yard- 
land or virgate. It contained thirty acres, 
and was the fourth part of a hide. Now the 
words “ yardland ” and “ virgate” mean pri- 
marily a rood or quarter of an acre.* But 
why should a holding of thirty acres have 


been called a rood? The answer is that a) 


rood of land was the area of the “ messuage” 
which belonged to a holding of thirty acres, 
and was the measure thereof. When men 
said that X was the holder of a “yard” or 
“rood” of land they usually meant that he 
was the possessor of an arable holding which 


* This was proved by Prof. Maitland in ‘ Domes- 
day Book and Beyond,’ pp. 384-5. See also ‘Cus- 
tomals of Battle Abbey’ (Camden Soc.), p. 124, 
where we have “viij acras et dimidiam et una 
virgata,” and similar entries. Mr. NicHotson, in 
an excellent article on ‘ Verge and Yard’ (9S. vii. 
281), says it is “* probable that vergée [=virgate] as 
a quarter-acre having acquired the sense of a quar- 
ter, this term latinized would also be applied to the 
quarter of the hide.” Mr. Round (‘ Feudal England,’ 
1895, p. 108) has also suggested that virgata may 
have acquired the sense of “ quarter.” But if that 
were so the latinized oxgang must also have acquired 
the sense of an eighth, and the latinized ploughgang 
must have acquired the sense of a half. 


was measured by a rood of “ messuage,” the 
area of the messuage being to the arable 
holding as 1 to 120. Of course a man might 
hold an actual rood and no more, but the 
context of surveys usually enables us to dis- 
tinguish between the rood which was the 
measure of a larger holding and the rood 
which was an actual quarter of an acre. I 
have taken the virgate first because it was 
the typical holding, and because the equiva- 
lent word “rood” can be more easily under- 
stood than “ bovate” or “oxgang.” 

I have already, in the form of a table,* 
summarized my theory that every bovate of 
fifteen acres was measured by half a rood of 
messuage ; that every virgate of thirty acres 
was measured by a rood of messuage ; that 
every half-hide, or carucate,t was measured 
by two roods or half an acre of messuage ; 
and that every hide or casate{ of a hundre 
/and twenty acres was measured by an acre 
of messuage. If, then, virgate means pri- 
marily a rood of land, bovate should mean 
half a rood, carucate should mean two roods, 
and casate should mean an acre. Let us take 
these words in numerical order, and inquire 
whether this supposition is well founded. 

1. Seeing that the holder of a virgate was 
called a yardling, and the holder of a bovate 
a half-yardling,§ it is probable that if virgate 
originally meant rood, bovate meant half- 
rood. There are indications that it did so. 
The English term for the late Latin bovata 
bovaga was oxgang,|| oxegan(g)dale, or 
| oskin, and this quantity of land was loosely 
regarded in the seventeenth century as a 
holding not of fifteen acres, but as a piece of 


* 9% S. vi. 304. 

+ Relying on well-known authorities, I have 
hitherto regarded the hide and the carucate as 
equivalent terms. The fact that the carucate was 
really only half a hide in no way affects my tables. 
It is often described as containing sixty acres. 

t “Men are beginning to speak of manents 
casates, tributaries ‘of land’ much as they woul 
speak of acres or perches of land” (Maitland, 
ut supra, p. 359). 

§ “Isti subscripti dicuntur half-erdlinges” 
(‘Customals of Battle Abbey,’ p. 77), “ Yherd- 
linges...... customarii” (ibid., p. 42). The yardlin 
is sometimes called virgarius or virgatarius. Half- 
tofts, as well as tofts, are often mentioned in old 
surveys: “in uno tofto et dimidio” (‘ Coucher 
Book of Selby,’ i. 322). We have also ‘“‘ medietatem 
capitalis mansi,” half a capital measure (ibid., ii. 
274). When a messuage, or a toft, had not been 
partitioned, but remained in its original condition 
it was described as a whole messuage or toft, and 
it is from this source that we get the word “all” 
which usually begins the “parcels” of modern 
deeds. The Latin word was totum. 

|| “ Bovata, a hoxgangyn lond”; “ borag a 
| noxgang” (Wright-Wiilcker ‘ Vocab.’). a 
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land containing half an acre, or as much 
land as two oxen could plough in a day.* It 
was also regarded as so ae land as a team 
of oxen could plough in a day.t If we look 
at the word oxgang closely we shall find that 
gang translates the Latin actus, and that the 
oxgang (ox-path) was the path which a pair 
of oxen traversed as they walked from one 
end of a piece of land to the other. It is a 
mistake to associate the oxgang with a single 
ox, for the ox never ploughed singly, and 
Hexham in his ‘Nether-Dutch Dictionary’ 
was right in associating it with a pair of 
oxen, but wrong in associating it with half 
an acre. He ought to have said “half a 
rood.” Sir Henry Spelman (1562-1643) 
defines the oxgang as “‘so much land as 
suftices for the path or actus of an ox But 
we understand it to refer to yoked oxen.” | 
These authorities, late and imperfect as their 

statements are, are very useful in showing us 

that the bovate or oxgang was primarily not 

a piece of land containing fifteen acres, but | 
a small fraction of that quantity. Hence a) 
strong presumption is raised that originally 

it was half a rood. 

2. The carucate was originally a piece of | 
land which contained two roods, being the 
double of the virgate. Its English name 
was ploughland, ploughgang, or plowlode 


(plough journey), and it was also known | 


simply as ‘‘plough” (A.-S. pldg), or a 
“plough of land.”§ It appears in an 
: Loquisitio’ from which a portion of Domes- 
day Book was compiled that the carucate 
was originally a piece of land containing two 
roods. In at least four places we read in 
this ‘Inquisitio’ of churches which held so 


* * An Oxgang of land, Soo veel /andts als tivee 
Ossen aen’t jock gebonden, op eenen dagh konnen 
gloegen, ofte een bunder landts.” “ Bunder landts, 
alf an acre of land, so much as two oxen can 
plough in a day” (Hexham’s Nether-Dutch Dic- 
tionary,’ 1675). In 1275 we have “ prorelevio unius 
bovate duarum acrarum” (‘ Wakefield Court Rolls,’ 


i. 62). 

t Note in Best’s ‘ Farming Book,’ 1641 (Surtees 
Soe., p. 128). 

t ‘Glossarium,’ 1687, p. 440. Cf. “‘ Actus, anes 
weenes gangweg. Uia, twegra wena gangweg” 
(Wright-Wiilcker ‘ Vocab.’). In Lancashire the 
oxgang was known as oxegan(g)dale, j.¢e. oxgang 
portion. By an undated charter John de Croynton 
granted to Richard de Edesford “totam meam 
oxegandale in Sydalith cum suis pertinenciis, et 
totam terram meam ad sepem piscium, et totam 
meam oxegandale in Swayncroft cum suis perti- 
nentiis, et totam meam oxegandale in le Westwong 
cum pertinentiis suis.” The rent reserved was one 


obolus, payable at Christmas (‘Coucher Book of 
Whalley,’ Chetham Soc., p. 1128). 

§ “A ploghe of land, carucata” (‘Catholicon 
Anglicum’). 


many acres and a carucate, or so many acres 
and half a carucate.* Here the carucate is 
a measure which contains less than an acre, 
and, seeing that the rood is described in 
Domesday Book as virgata,t the carucate 
must have contained two roods. The author 
of the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ dated 
1440, is careful to show us the two meanings 
which the equivalent word ploughland had 
in his time. It means, he says, (a) a carucate, 
and (b) a juger, or as much land as a plough 
may till in a day.{ Instead of juger he 
might have said two roods, but jugerum was 
the best Latin word he could think of, 
Obviously the lesser ploughland was a mea- 
sure of the greater. 

These three units of measurement, the 
carucate, the virgate, and the bovate, exhaust 
the plough team. The caruca was the plough, 
and these units obtained their names from 
the space or breadth which groups of oxen, 
when yoked to a plough, occupied in the 
field. To get the breadth of the several 
strips or portions of the acre forming the 
bovate, virgate, and carucate respectively, 
we have to ascertain the space in which a 
pair of oxen can stand abreast. Roughly, it 
is 74 or 8 feet. Doubling the lesser number, 


| we get a rod of fifteen feet as the length of 


the yoke to which two pairs of oxen, stand- 
ing abreast, could be attached. This rod§ or 
virga is the breadth of the virgate or rood. 


| Half the rod is the “gangway” or actus in 


which a pair of oxen, standing abreast, could 
plough. The carucate takes its name from 
the full team of eight oxen.|| If the eight 
oxen ploughed abreast they would, taking the 
rod as fifteen feet in length, occupy a breadth 
of thirty feet, and this would be the theo- 
retical breadth of the carucate. In practice 
they ploughed four abreast, but the breadth 


* “ Ecclesia de Berkinges, de Ixxxiij acris liber 
terre et j carucata et lij acris prati.” ‘* Ecclesia 
de Dereham, de xxx acris libere [terre] et j 
earucata.”” Ecclesia de Torp, de xij acris liberx 
terre et dimidia carucata.” ‘‘ Ecclesia de Warinc- 
gesete, de xvj acris et dimidia carucata” (Hamil- 
ton’s ‘Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrig.,’ p. 255, 
index). Domesday Book (ii. 284b) has, under 
Weringheseta, ‘‘ Ecclesia xvj acrarum et dimidie 
car[ucatze'.” 

+ “In Staintone habuit Jalf 5 bovatas terre et 
14 acras terre et unam virgatam ad geldum” 
(Domesday Book, i. 364, cited by Maitland, wf 
supra, p. 334). 

t “ Plowlond, carrucata.” “ Plowlond, pat a plow 
may tylle on a day, jugerum.” 

§ In the Wright-Wiilcker ‘ Vocab.,’ 737, 21, we 
have “ virgata, a rodlande.” 

| Mr. Round (‘ Feudal England,’ p. 35) has proved 
by a comparison between the ‘Inquisitio’ and 
Domesday Book that the carucate was related to 
eight oxen. 
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of the carucate rests on the assumption that 
they ploughed eight abreast. 
O. Appy. 


(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST EDITION OF HORACE. 

TueE-first edition of the works of Horace 
has neither imprint nor date, but it is be- 
lieved to have been printed in Venice; an 
approximate date can, however, be assigned 
to it, because an edition of the ‘De Vita 
Solitaria’ of St. Basil, printed in the same 
type, bears the date 1471. The types may 
be recognized by the e of the lower case ; in 
this letter the horizontal stroke is extended 
considerably beyond the loop. There are 
several books in the same types, viz., Basi- 
lius, ‘ De Vita Solitaria,’ 1471 ; Donatus, ‘ De 
Barbarismo’; Plutarchus, ‘ Apophthegmata’; 
Florus, ‘ Epitome’; a Lucan ; Lelesles Bruni, 
‘La Prima Guerra Punica’; and there may 
be others. 

The printer of this editio princeps had 
another peculiarity: he was not contented 
with placing the word “Finis” at the end of 
the book ; he also puts it at the end of each 
part, and the reason is supposed to be that 
they might be sold separately ; but be this 
as it may, the binders, having no signatures 
to guide them, have bound the four parts in 
all kinds of different ways. This printer 
makes the same use of the word “Finis” in 
the edition of Plutarch’s ‘ Apophthegmata.’ 
In the Grenville copy in the British Museum 
the arrangement of the four parts, each of 
which ends with the word “Finis,” is as 
follows :— 

Part I. fol. la, “Quinti Oratii Flacci 
Car | minum Liber Primus.” 

Fol. 18b, “ Quinti Oracii Flacci Car | minum 
Liber Secundus.” 

Fol. 30a, “ Quinti Oracii Flacci Car | minum 
Liber Tertius.” 

Fol. 50a, ‘‘Quinti Oracii Flacci Ser | monum 
{misprint for Carminum] Liber Quartus.” 

Fol. 61b, “ Quinti Oracii Flacci Epodos.” 

Fol. 74a, “Quinti Oracii Flacci Carmen 
Seculare.” 

Fol. 75b, “ finis”; then four lines as follows : 

Hoc quicunqwe dedit Venusini carmen Horatii : 

Et studio formis correctum effinxit in istis 

Viuat & eterno sic nomine secula uincat 

Omnia: ceu nunquam numeris abolebitur auctor. 

Part II. fol. 76a, ‘*Quinti Oratii Flacci 
Sermonum | Liber Primus.” 

Fol. 96a, “ Quinti Oracii Flacci Ser | monum 
Liber Secundus.” 

Fol. 117a, ‘* finis.” 

Part III. fol. 118a, “* Quinti Oracii Flacci 
Poetria [sic].” 


Fol. 127a, “ finis.” 

Part IV. fol. 128a, “Quinti Oratii Flacci 
Epi | stolarum Liber Primus.” 

Fol. 147b, ** Quinti Oratii Flacci Episto | 
larum Liber Secundus,” 

Fol. 157a, “ Finis.” 

In the copy in the King’s Library, British 
Museum, the arrangement is in this manner : 

Part I. fol. la, “Quinti Oratii Flacci Ser- 
monum | Liber Primus.” 

‘ol. 21a, “Quinti Oracii Flacci Ser | monum 
Liber Secundus.” 

Fol. 42a, “ finis.” 

Part LI. fol. 43a, “Quinti Oratii Flacci 
Epi | stolarum Liber Primus.” 

Fol. 62b, “Quinti Oratii Flacci Episto | 
larum Liber Secundus.” 

Fol. 72a, “ finis.” 

Part III. fol. 73a, “Quinti Oratii Flacci 
Car | minum Liber Primus.” 

Fol.90b, “Quinti Oracii Flacci Car | minum 
Liber Secundus.” 

Fol. 102a, “Quinti Oracii Flacci Car | 
minum Liber Tertius.” 

Fol. 122a, “Quinti Oracii Flacci Ser | 
monum [for Carminum] Liber Quartus.” 

Fol. 133b, “Quinti Oracii Flacci Epodos.” 

Part IV. fol. 142, 151, first and last leaves 
of the ‘ Ars Poetica, wanting. 

Fol. 156a, “Quinti Oracii Flacci | Carmen 
Seculare.” 

Fol. 157b, “ Finis.” 

Signor Pasquale Castorina, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Intorno ad una Prima Edizione di 
Q. Orazio Flacco Cenni Bibliografici,’ pub- 
lished at Catania in 1887, describes a copy in 
the Biblioteca Universitaria di Catania, in 
which the four parts are arranged thus: 
Part I., ‘Epistole’; Part II., ‘Ars Poetica’; 
Part III., ‘Sermones’; Part IV., ‘Carmina, 
* Epodes,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Carmen Seculare.’ This 
edition is supposed to have been printed at 
Venice, because some copies contain a border 
which is found nowhere else, Vindelinus de 
_ being one of the printers who used it. 
The watermarks, the cardinal’s hat, pair of 
shears, and the column (the arms of the 
Colonna family), occur also in St. Augustine’s 
‘De Civitate Dei,’ printed by Joannes and 
Vindelinus de Spira in 1470. 

This edition is interesting from a literary 
as well as froma et nary point of view. 
In the Epistles, bk. ii. ep. ii. 1. 140, there is 


an extraordinary reading: the words per vim 
mentis read “pretium mentis.” I give the 
complete sentence :— 
**Pol me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis,” ait, ‘‘ cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” 


The first edition reads :— 
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** Pol me occidistis, amici, 

Non servastis,” ait, “‘ cui sic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus pretium mentis gratissimus error.” 

This edition is also remarkable as contain- 
ing the eight spurious lines at the commence- 
ment of the tenth satire of the first book ; 
they are said not to appear again till 1691, 
when they occur in the edition printed at 
Paris, “‘in usum Delphini,” with notes by 
L. Desprez. They read thus :— 

L)Vcili quam sis mendosus teste Catone 
Jefensore tuo peruicam qui male factos 
Emendare parat uersus hoc lenius ille 
Est quo uir melior ; longe subtilior illo 

ui multum puer & loris et funibus udis 
Exhortatus ut esset opem quis ferre poetis 
Antiquis posset contra fastidia nostra 
Ciramaticorum equiti doctissimus [ut] redeam illuc. 

S. J. ALDRICH. 

New Southgate. 

NATHANAEL CARPENTER'S ‘GEOGRAPHY 
DELINEATED,’ 1625. 
(See ante, p. 22. 

CARPENTER informs us he was born in 
Devonshire. His pride in his native county 
was not only pardonable, but justifiable. 
When he recalls her worthies he rises to a 
degree of enthusiastic and dignified eloquence 


quite inspiring. The following is well worthy | 


of being remembered (book ii. p. 261) :— 

“ Neither can it be stiled our reproach, but glory, 
to draw our off-spring from such an Aire which 
produceth wits as eminent as the Mountaines, 
approaching farre nearer to Heauen in Excellency, 
then the other in hight transcend the Valleyes. 
Wherein can any Province of Great Brittaine 


challenge precedency before vs? Should any deny | 


vs 
pious Ghosts of Iewell, Raynolds, and Hooker, 
would rise vp in opposition; whom the World 
knowes so valiantly to haue displayed their Banners 
in defence of our Church — Religion. Should 
they exclude vs from the reputation of knowledge 
in State and politick affaires? who hath not 
acquainted himselfe with the name of S* William 
Petre our famous Benefactor, whose desert chose 
him chief Secretarie to three Princes of famous 
*memorie? Who hath not known or read of that 
prodigie of wit and fortune S* Walter Rawleigh, a 
man vnfortunate in nothing els but the greatnes of 
his wit & advancement’? whose eminent worth 
“was such, both in Domestick Policie, Forreigne 
Expeditions, and Discoveries, Arts and Literature, 
‘both Pratick and Contemplatiue, which might 
seeme at once to conquere both Example and 
Imitation. For valour and chivalrous Designes by 
Sea, who reades not without admiration of the 
Acts of S* Francis Drake, who thought the circuit 
of this Earthly Globe too litle for his generous and 
magnanimous Ambition? Of S* Richard Grenvill, 
who vndertaking with so great a disadvantage, so 
strong an Enemy; yet with an vndaunted Spirit 
made his Honour legible in the wounds of the 
proud Spaniard: and at last triumphed more in his 
owne honourable Death, then the other in his base 


the reputation of Arts and Learning; the | 


conquest? Of St Humfrey Gilbert, S* Richard 
Hawkins, Davies, Frobisher, and Capt. Parker, 
with many others of worth, note & estimation, 
whose names liue with the Ocean ?” 


Then there is another type of character not 


less worthy of honourable remembrance. I 
may mention that Hakewill in his ‘ Apologie,’ 
1635, refers to Sir Thomas Bodley as “my 
honoured Kinsman” (book ii. p. 262) :— 

“Should I speake of Generous Magnificence and 
Favour of Learning, shewed by Heroicall Spirits in 
the general Munificence extended to our whole 
Vniversity ; what Age or Place can give a Parallel 
to renowned Bodley, whose name carries more per- 
swasion then the tongue of the wisest Oratour? 
His magnificent Bounty, which shewed it selfe so 
extraordinarily transcendent, aswell in erection of 
his Famous Library, which he (as another Ptolomy) 
so richly furnisht, as other munificent Largesses, 
exhibited to our English Athens, was yet farther 
crowned by his wise choice, as proceeding from one, 
who being both a great Scholler, and a prudent 
Statist, knew as well how to direct as bestow his 
liberality.” 

The next extract includes the name of Dr. 
George Hakewill. Here we have contem- 
porary testimony to the personal worth of 
the man. .The “Pious Monument” referred 
to by Carpenter was, no doubt, the chapel 
which Hakewill built and gave to Exeter 
College. His ‘ Apologie’ was first published 
in 1627 ; but as I have already expressed my 
opinion of it in these pages, I shall say nothing 
further on that point. I may, however, take 
this opportunity of recording a curious ex- 
pression used by Hakewill, which I should 
not have expected him to employ, and 
which, I believe, was a colloquialism cir- 
culating more among the common people. 
Speaking in his ‘ Apologie’ of the testimony 
in favour of John Fust as the inventor of 
printing, Hakewill goes on to say that the 
author cited “in truth shewes good cards for 
it” (p. 317), in plain English, that he assigns 

ood reasons for what he states. I remem- 

r only one other example of the phrase, 
and that in the fine old comedy of ‘ Nobody 
and Somebody,’ 1606, where one of the 
characters, a clownish fellow, employs it in 
the same sense as Hakewill does: ‘‘My 
M{aster] hath good cards on his side, Ile 
warrant him” (sig. H 4 verso). Here is the 
passage from Carpenter (book ii. p. 262) :— 

“Tf Founders and Benefactours of priuate Col- 
leges may find place in this Catalogue of Worthies, 
the sweet hiue and receptacle of our Westerne 
wits can produce in honour of our Country a famous 
Stapledon Bishop of Excester, and worthy Founder 
of Exon Colledge: whose large bounty was afterward 
seconded (next to Edm. Stafford Bishop of Sarum, 
a Westerne Man) by the pious charge and liberality 
of Mr. Iohn Peryam, S* Iohn Acland, & very 
lately by Mr. Dr. Hakewill, whose worthy En- 
comium, I (though vnwillingly) leaue out, lest 1 
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should seeme rather to flatter then commend his 
Worth. But what needes he my poore mention? 
His learned works published to the World, & his 
Pious Monument bestowed on our House, speake in 
silence more then I can vtter out of the highest 
pitch of Invention.” 

_Nor does our author forget to include in 
his list of Devonshire worthies the name of 
William Browne, author of ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,’ the first part of which belongs to 
1613. Carpenter was evidently a personal 
friend of his (book ii. p. 264) :— 

OF ied the blazoning of whom to the life, especially 
the last pr eeies I had rather leaue to my worthy 
friend Mr. W. Browne; who as he hath already 
honoured his countrie in his elegant and sweete 
* Pastoralls,’ so questionles will easily bee intreated 
a litle farther to grace it, by drawing out the line 
of his Poeticke Auncesters, beginning in Iosephus 
Iscanus, and ending in himselfe.” 

Our author falls very flat indeed when he 
passes from prose to verse. In a metrical 
effort of some 104 lines, “‘ My Mother Oxford” 
is “yg to be the speaker, reproaching 
him for being so devoted to the interests of 
his native county, and anything more wooden 
or colourless could scarcely be imagined. He 
concludes the piece thus (book ii. p. 269) :— 
Or if thy nature with constraint, descends 
Below her owne delight, to practick endes ; 

Rise with my morning Pheebus, slight the West, 
Till furrowed Age inuite thee to thy rest. 

And then perchance, thy Earth which seldome gaue 
Thee Aire to breath, will lend thy Corps a graue. 
Soone the last trumpet will be heard to sound, 
And of thy load Ease the Devonian ground. 
Meane time if any gentle swaine come by, 

To view the marble where thy ashes ly, 

He may vpon that stone in fewer yeares, 
Engraue an with fretting teares, 
Then make mens frozen hearts with all his crics 
Drink in a drop from his distilling eyes : 

Yet will I promise thy neglected bones 

A firmer monument then speachles stones, 

And when | pine with age, and wits with rust, 
Seraphick Angells shall preserue thy dust, 

And all good men acknowledge shall with me 
Thou lou'st thy Country, when shee hateth thee. 


To this fanciful complaint of his Alma 
Mater Carpenter replies in the same form, 
and the 116 lines he devotes to his address 
are almost worse than those which have 
gone before. 

On the famous line in Hamlet’s soliloquy 
on are analogous expressions in ‘ Richard 


Thus conscience does make cowards of us all— 
& curious comment wed be found in this 
work of Carpenter's (book ii. p. 284) :— 
“Whence grew the vsuall Proverbe amongst 
pene Ruffians; that conscience makes cowards. 
ut this (as I said) is meerely accidentall: For 
asmuch as nothing spurres out a true resolution 


more then a good conscience, and a true touch of 


religion: witnesse the holy Martyrs of the Church 


of all ages, whose valour and constancie hath out- 
gone all heathen presidents.” 

I should note that the italics are Car- 

nter’s own. Whether he had Hamlet’s 
ine in view when he wrote the above can 
only be a matter of conjecture. I give the 
extract for what it is worth. 

Since the foregoing was written a perfect 
copy of the edition of 1625 has come into m 
hands. I find on collation that the poem ‘To 
my Booke’ is common to both the first and 
second editions. A. 8. 


Pic AND Kiit-p1G: THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
AND EncLanp.—If the following verses, 
written in a contemporary hand on a sheet 
of foolscap, which I have found among some 
old papers in my possession, have not been 
published, they may be thought worthy, in 
spite of their crudity, of preservation in your 
columns :— 

“* When on a trestle pig was laid, 

And a sad squealing sure it made ; 
Kill-pig stood by, with knife and steel: 
* Die quiet, can’t you? Why d’ you squeal? 
Sasol not fed you with my pease, 
And now for trifles such as these 
Will you rebel? Brimful of victual, 
Won't you be cut and kill'd a little?’ 

To whom thus piggy in reply :— 
* How can you think I’ll quiet lie, 
And that for pease my life I’ll barter?’ 
‘ Then, piggy, you must shew your charter, 
How you re exempted more than others, 
Else go to pot, like all your brothers.’ 

Pig struggles. 

‘Help, neighbours, help! This pig ’s so strong 
I find I cannot hold him long. 

Help, neighbours ! I can’t keep him under. 
Where are ye all? See, by your blunder 

He’s gone and broke the cords asunder.’ 

** Exit pig, and Kill-pig after him with a knife.” 

Endorsed: “Verses on the Situation of 
England and America in the year 1779, in 
which England is describ’d by Kill-pig, and 
America by Pig.” J. Extor HopcKIn. 


Bosuam’s Inn, Atpwycu. —The ancient 
name of Aldwych having been judiciously 
revived by the London County Council as 
the ofticial designation of the crescent which 
finishes off the southern end of the new 
thoroughfare connecting Holborn and the 
Strand, it becomes of interest to trace the 
early history of the locality. In the days of 
King Richard II. one of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the district was John Bosham, 
citizen and mercer, who in 1378 served as 
one of the Sheriffs of the City of London. In 
5 Richard IT. ot) John ger" of London 

oldsmith, and Margaret his wife, convey 
= two separate occasions to John Bosham, of 
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London, mercer, and Felicia his wife, premises west, and their land called “ Clementesynne 


in “Kentissheton,” and in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes, without the Bar of the 
New Temple, and St. Giles of the Lepers, 
without the Bar of the Old Temple. In the | 
following year John Spirstoke and Margaret 
his wife conveyed to John Bosham and his 
wife premises in the same parishes (‘ Calendar 
of Feet of Fines for London and Middlesex,’ 
ed. Hardy and Page, i. 157). On these broad 
lands John Bosham built himself a lordly 
residence, which was known as Bosham’s Inn, 
and was probably situated on or near the| 
spot on which Drury House was afterwards 
built. He died in 1393, his wife Felicia 
having predeceased him. By his will, which 
was dated London, 8 October, 1393, and 
proved 25 March following, he directed his 
rents and tenements in the parishes of 
St. Michael “de Bassyngeshaugh” and 
St. Pancras, and in “Sevenhodlane” in the 
parish of St. Laurence in Old Je 
sold ~ | his executors, and the proceeds | 
devoted to pious and charitable uses for the | 
gooa of his soul, the soul of Felicia his late | 
wife, and others (‘Calendar of Wills, Court | 
of Husting, London,’ ed. Sharpe, i. 308). The 
records of St. Paul’s Cathedral give some | 
further information with regard to this 
property. 

In 3 Hen. IV. (1401) there was recorded | 
an acquittance from William Causton and 
John Purchas, vicars of St. Paul’s, and 
guardians of the light of the chapel of | 
St. Mary in the New Work in that church, 
to the executors of the will of John Bosham, 
citizen and mercer of London, for one year’s 
rent for a new garden by the great inn of 
the said John Bosham in Aldewich without 
the Bar of the Old Temple, in the street that 
leads to the Hospital of St. Giles (Hist. 
MSS. Com. App. Ninth Report, p. 52a). Three 
years later another acquittance of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s is recorded, for 
rent issuing from a new garden lately belong- 
ing to John Bosham, adjoining his great inn 
“in Aldewych extra la Temple Barre,” on 
which three houses formerly stood (cid. 
p- 7a). The name of the place did not die 
with its owner. Mr. H. R. Fenes in a paper | 
entitled ‘Some Notes about the Cantlowe 
Family’ in the Home Counties Magazine for 
gopestz, 1904, P- 43, cites a deed in the 
Public Record Office (Ancient Deeds, U. 3154), | 
w which in 20 Henry IV. (1441) Sir Robert 

ungerford and others demised to Sir William 
Estefeld, Henry Frowyk, William Melreth, | 
John Olney, and William Cantelowe, all of | 


wry, to be} 


| 
| 


mede” on the north ; reserving a sufficient 
footpath for their servants to go by the said 
meadow from the gate of the said messuage 
towards London. It is possible the records 
of the Mercers’ Company might throw some 
further light upon this property and its later 
owners. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Cuartes Bernarp Greson. — On lookin 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
was surprised not to find the name of the 
Rev. Charles Bernard Gibson. The following 
is some account of him. He was minister at 
Mallow, co. Cork, under the Irish Evangelical 
Society, 1834-56; chaplain to Presbyterian 
convicts of Spike Island, Cork Harbour ; 


‘lecturer of St. John’s, Hoxton ; chaplain to 


Shoreditch Workhouse ; and author of the 
following publications :— 
The Last Earl of Desmond. 1854. 2 vols. 

Life among Convicts. 1863. 

Historical Portraits of Irish Chieftains and Anglo- 
orman Knights. 1$871. 

Philosophy, Science, and Revelation. 1874. 
Beyond the Orange River. 1884. 

Dearforgil, an Historical Novel. 

. History of the County and City of Cork. 1863. 
2 vols. 

The last is sufficient to perpetuate his fame 
and to establish his worth. He died 12 August, 
1885, aged seventy-seven, in London. 

The above facts are to be found in the 
Journal of the Cork Historical and Archzo- 
logical Society of July to September, 1903. 

W. 

Retics oF St. Grecory tHe Great.—As 
the thirteen-hundredth anniversary of this 
great apostle of the English is rapidly ap- 
proaching, a note on this subject will not be 
deemed out of place. 

Mr. Warp, under the heading “ The Consul 
of God” (ante, p. 32), says: “In 729 Gregory, 
who had been buried in the atrium of 
St. Peter’s, was translated within the church.” 
By the “atrium,” in this connexion, is meant 
I suppose, the portico, ¢.¢., that portion of 
the arcade running round the atrium which 
immediately adjoined the church. This 

ortico was a favourite burying-place of the 
opes from the time of St. Leo the Great. 
Is Mr. Warp right as tothe date? Neither 
Hare (‘ Walks in Rome,’ ii. 187) nor Fr. Barnes 
(‘St. Peter in Rome,’ second edition, te 
knows of any translation before that ‘effec 


N 


“ 


‘by Gregory IV. about 840. Hare says that 


the remains of the saint were then removed 
‘*to a magnificent tomb in the church, with 


panels of silver and golden mosaics”; but as 


them yo their meadow adjoining their; a matter of fact, as Fr. Barnes says, the 
messuage ed 


“Bosammesynne” on the | translation was to a position under the high 
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altar of the neighbouring basilica of St. An- 
drew, built by St. Symmachus in 498, which 
basilica afterwards became known as St. Gre- 
ory's. There the relics remained till Pius IL. 
Pope 1458-64) transferred them to the altar 
of St. Andrew at the eastern end of the 
northernmost aisle of St. Peter’s. This altar 
remained till the reign of Paul V. (1604-21), 
when it was destroyed, and the relics were 
removed to the Capella Clementina, lately 
completed, where they now rest under the 
altar on the right. Mrs. Oliphant (‘ Makers 
of Modern Rome,’ second edition, p. 180) 
ignores all these translations. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


@ucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


J. Turin, Frencn ClocKMAKER.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me when a French clock- 
‘maker named J. Turin lived, and whether 
the firm still exists ? 

EvetyN WELLINGTON. 

Wonston, Micheldever. 


“TWENTY THOUSAND RUFFIANS.” — What 
historian was it who described the Normans 
who came over with the Conqueror as 
“twenty (?) thousand ruffians”? Was it 
Freeman, and was it “twenty”? I should 
be grateful if any one would give me the 
actual words or a reference to where I can 
find them. A. 


Joun Gorpon AND Zorrany. —In Cham- 
bers's ‘ History of Norfolk’ it is stated that 
the Rev. William Gordon possessed several 
—- collected by John Gordon, who 

ured in Zoffany’s picture of the Gallery of 
Florence. Mr. Gordon, however, does not 
figure in the key-plate of the picture as 
exhibited in the British Institution of 1814. 
Who was John Gordon? J. M. 


Huppersrietp History.—I am engaged in 
compiling a family history, but have met 
with an obstacle which stops further pro- 

ress. About 1768 two persons were married 
in Huddersfield parish church. At their 
death they were interred in Buxton Road 
Old Methodist Chapelyard, Huddersfield. 
This chapel was taken down about 1837, the 
gravestones were destroyed, and, to make 
matters still worse, the registers are missing, 
not being in the possession of the chapel 
authorities or at Somerset House. I desire 


to ascertain the date of the death of these 
two persons and their age. Is there an 
means that can be taken to re this 


Court Posts unDER Stuart Kirnes.—Can 
any reader inform me what were the duties 
of persons holding the following posts ; also 
in what rank of life the holders would be?— 
Marshal of the Hall to James I. Yeoman of 
the Privy Chamber to James I. Yeoman de 
le lesh to James I. Page and Yeoman of the 
Bedchamber to Charles I. Is there any 
equivalent to these posts in the Court to-day ? 

Sussex. 

ComposER AND OriGIN or Arr.—I am 
desirous of ascertaining the name, composer, 
and origin of an air, the first portion of which 
is as follows :— 


Dotores, Musica Composrer.—I should 
like to know whether the musical composer 
who wrote under the name of “ Dolores” was 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

W. Moore. 


Son or Napoteon I. — Had Napoleon an 
illegitimate son at St. Helena? The Z%mes 
of 27 May, 1886, quoting the San Francisco 
World, tells an extraordinary story about the 
death in San Francisco, in the previous April, 
of a person calling himself “Gordon Bona- 
parte,” who was alleged to be the natural son 
of Napoleon by an English housekeeper who 
had been sent out to St. Helena. She after- 
wards returned to London, and married a 
watchmaker named Gordon, who adopted 
the child. What truth is there in this story ? 
A Theodore Gordon, a watchmaker, who 
edited the Horological Magazine, and was 
associated with Vulliamy, had, I believe, a 
natural son. I wonder if this is the watch- 
maker referred to. Gordon Bonaparte is 
said to have had a remarkable likeness to his 
putative father. J.M. B 


‘*GimerRO.”—What animal is indicated in 
the following extract from Joseph Baretti’'s 
‘Account of the Manners and Customs of 
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Italy,’ 1768? Baretti seems to have been a 
truthful person. He no doubt believed what 
he told his readers :— 

“Tt will not be improper to say something of the 
gimerroi, as 1 find that no travel-writer, of the 
many I have read, has ever mentioned them, and 
that they are but little known even to those of my 
English friends who delight in various and exten- 
sive reading. A gimerro is an animal born of a 
horse and a cow; or of a bull and amare; or of an 
ass and acow. The two first sorts are generally as 
large as the largest mules, and the third somewhat 
smaller...... Of the two first sorts have seen 
hundreds, especially at Demont, a fortress in the 
Alps (about ten miles above the town of Cuneo) 
that was much talked of during the last war 
between the French and the Piedmontese. There 
many of these gimerros were used, chiefly in | 
carrying stones and sand up to the fortress that 
was then a-building on a high rocky hill. Of the 
third species I rode upon one from Savona to 
Acqui so late as the year 1765.” —Vol. ii. p. 282. 

K. P. D. E. | 


Ferrar: is ‘ Harmontes.’— 
Capt. Acland-Troyte read, on 26 January, 
1888, to the Society of Antiquaries a most 
interesting paper on these ‘Harmonies,’ and 
at its close expressed a hope that the result | 
of his paper would be the discovery of the | 
original MS. of the first ‘ Harmony,’ prepared 
by the community at Little Gidding for their 
own use in 1630. Was his wish fulfilled? If 
so, where is the volume now? As the paper 
was written nearly twenty years ago, some 
of the ‘Harmonies’ then in private hands 
may now have passed into public collections. 

Where are the ‘Harmonies’ then owned 
by Capt. Acland-Troyte ; Miss Heming, of 
Hillingdon Hill, Uxbridge; Lord Arthur 
Hervey, formerly Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
Capt. Gaussen, of Brookman’s Park, Hatfield ? 

1 assume those then belonging to Lords 
Salisbury and Normanton are still at Hatfield | 
and Somerley respectively. not, where | 
are they? Have the ‘Harmonies’ made for | 
George Herbert, Lord Wharton, and Dr. | 
Jackson been discovered ? 

T. Cann Hugues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


“THE ETERNAL FEMININE.” — When did 
this phrase become current among English 
writers? Dr. Murray does not quote it 
under “eternal,” but under “feminine” he! 
gives a reference to the Pall Mall Gazette of | 
16 June, 1892. I fancy it was in vogue before 
that date. It is, of course, borrowed from 
the French, but whether it was invented or 
not by Théophile Gautier [ cannot say. 
That writer makes use of it in the masterly 
essay on Baudelaire which was prefixed to 
the definitive edition of ‘ Les Fleurs du Mal,’ 
1868, p. 35. He italicizes the phrase :— 


“ Diverses figures de femme paraissent au fond 
des poésies de Baudelaire, les unes voilées, les 
autres demi-nues, mais sans qu'on puisse leur 
attribuer un nom. Ce sont plutét des types que 
des personnes. Elles représentent /’éternel féminin, 
et l'amour que le poéte exprime pour elles est 
Tamour et non pas un amour, car nous avons vu 
que dans sa théorie il n’admettait pas la passion 
individuelle, la trouvant trop crue, trop familiére, 
et trop violente.” 

Perhaps some correspondent may be able 
to say if Gautier was the author of the 
phrase. W. F. Prrpeavx. 

{Surely the origin of the phrase is found in the 
last words of ‘Faust,’ Part II.; an invocation to 
the Virgin Mary :— 

Das Ewig-Weibliche 

Zieht uns hinan. 
It may well have been conveyed straight from 
Goethe to English without coming through the 
French. 


Wotre.—I should like to know what regi- 
ments General J. Wolfe, the conqueror of 
Canada, was in. The ‘Annual Register,’ 1759, 
p. 281, refers to Kingsley’s, but 


[Wolfe’s first commission was as second lieue 
tenant, 3 November, 1741, in his father’s regiment 
of marines, then known as the 44th Foot. On 
27 March, 1742, he became ensign in the 12th Foot 
(Duroure’s). He was with his regiment at Det- 
tingen ; adjutant, 2 July, and lieutenant, 14 July, 
1743. On 3 June, 1744, captain 4th Foot (Barrel's); 
12 June, 1745, brigade-major. On the staff at Cul- 
loden. In January, 1746/7, brigade-major in Mor- 
daunt’s brigade; wounded at Laeffelt. On 5 January, 
1748/9, major in 20th Foot (Lord George Sackville’) 
on 20 March, 174950, lieutenant-colonel. On 7 Fe 
ruary, 1757, Quartermaster-General in Ireland. In 
1758 commanded a brigade in America, and during 
his absence there was made colonel of the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the 20th, then converted into a separate 
regiment, the 67th. For further particulars consult 
*D.N.B.’ 


CHILDREN ON THE Stace. — When did 
children first act publicly for the entertain- 
ment of children? Was the fashion of so 
doing set in Gilbert and Sullivan opera, or 
by a French company of children which, I 
believe, came to England a little before? 

PLAYFATR. 


Garrick Club. 

(Children, of course, acted in Shakespeare’s time. 
See the references in ‘Hamlet’ to “an aery of 
children, little eyases,” II. ii. 355, suppos to 
indicate the children of Paul’s or of the Chapel. 
In ‘Jack Drum’s Entertainment ; or, Pasquil and 
Katherine,’ 1601, one reads :— 

I saw the children of Powles last night, 
And troth they pleased me pretty, pretty well ; 
The apes, in time, will do it handsomely.] 


BuckincHaM Hatt, or Cam- 


BRIDGE.—Can you kindly help me to find 
any contemporary, or early, accounts of the 
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buildings of this house other than those 
referred toin Willis and Clark’s ‘Architectural 
History of the University ’? 
E. K. Purnett. 
Wellington College, Berks. 


Mortmer. — Hugh de Mortimer, son of 
Robert Mortimer, of Burford, by his wife 
Margaret de Say, is said to have had a son 
named Elias. Where can I find information 
about this Elias Mortimer, his parentage and 
his progeny ? H. M. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


CHRISTABELLA TyRRELL.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me the years in 
which Christabella, daughter of Sir John 
Tyrrell, Bart., married her first two husbands, 
John Knap and John Pigott, of Doddershall, 
Bucks? She married thirdly, 28 January, 
1754, Richard, sixth Viscount Saye and Sele, 
and died s.p. 1789, aged ninety-four years. 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 


Krpptes.—What is known of this family, 
prominent in and about Glasgow during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? and 
where can allusions to and records of its past 
and present members (if any) be found? 
If the surname is early or middle Scots, what 
may have been its meaning ? -&@G 


PsaLTer AND Latin MS.—Oliver (‘ Monas- 
ticon,’ Dio. Exon.) mentions a Psalter existing 
at Ugbrooke which formerly belonged to 
St. Andrew’s Priory at Ty vanieth in Corn- 
wall. Has any facsimile of this MS. or of 
any part of it been published ? and, if so, by 
whom? Also has the fifteenth-century Latin 
MS. preserved at Wardour, containing the 
obits of the brethren, homilies, Usuard’s 
‘Martyrologium,’ &c., been published in 
facsimile or otherwise, and by whom ? 

YGREc. 


‘RECOMMENDED TO Mercy.’—Some years 
ago [ read a novel with, I think, the title 
‘Recommended to Mercy.’ Could any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly help me to trace the 
author, with a view of renewing my acquaint- 
ance with the book? I have not now the 
slightest idea of the name of the author (the 
story may have been anonymous), but fancy 
the heroine was a village maiden named 
Rosaline or Rosalind. Epwarp LaTHam. 

{It is by Mrs. Houston. } 


Carvep Stone.—Can you tell me what is 
probably the origin of an old carved stone in 
a manor house built in 1602 on the site of a 
previous house? Over the front door is a 


stone about ten inches square, which may 
run back into the hall; at the angle is an’ 


incised pattern resembling those of very 
early crosses, so-called Runic, such as those 
at _ Baw or Cirencester, or it may per- 
haps be a pattern of a thirteenth-century 
coffin-lid with incised floreated cross, but 


seems roughly done for this. 
Mrs. HuNTLEY. 


Cot. Tuomas Cooper.—Can any one give 
the pedigree of the Cooper family of Haseley, 
in Oxfordshire, and any information that 
would connect Col. Thomas Cooper, M. P. for 
Oxford, with this family, and also with the 


Coopers of Bengeworth ? 
Arruur L. Cooper. 


Torcn AND Taper.—What was the actual 
difference between the torches and tapers 
mentioned in ancient wills? Robert Balser, 
of Whitstable (1511), requests that 
** two torches be bought, price 10s., to burn about me 
on the day of my burying and afterwards to remain 
to the church. Also four tapers of wax of 2 lbs. 
each to burn about my hearse, at burial, month’s 
mind,” 

Robert Withiott, of Faversham (1512), left 
a bequest “to the maintenance of the torches 
and tapers belonging to the Bachelors of 
Faversham.” Was a torch made of different 
substance from a taper, or was it only a large 
candle? Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Deplies, 
LAMB, COLERIDGE, AND MR. MAY. 
(10 §. i. 61.) 

Wuen I wrote the note headed as above I 
little thought that the theory I was advancing 
(viz., that May, whose name occurs in Lamb’s 
earliest extant letter to Coleridge, was none 
other than the Boniface of the “Salutation” 
Tavern) had ever occurred before to anybody 
—still less that it had been previously venti- 
lated in this journal. Now, however, I find 
that, in a query headed ‘“ Salutation” Tavern, 
Newgate Street,’ published 21 April, 1900 (9 
S. v. 315), Mr. J. A. Rurrer had already 
broached the question of identity. Great 
wits jump. For years past I have held the 
opinion expressed in my note published on 
23 January. The fact—only now brought to 
my inoaindee—thes it is approved by so 

rofound and accomplished a student of 

amb as Mr. RuTrer is universally acknow- 
ledged to be will, 1 feel confident, serve to 
commend it to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ far 
more powerfully than any words of mine 
could do. 

In one particular I find my note of 
23 January is inaccurate. I say there that 
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of the offer of entertain- 


ment made to Coleridge by mine host of the 
“Salutation” rests on the sole authority of 


Joseph Cottle. This is not so. In Allsop’s 
‘Letters, Conversations, &c., of 8. T. Cole- 
ridge’ we find the following confirmation of 
Cottle’s tale :—- 

“* You should have seen him twenty years ago,’ 
said he [Lamb], with one of his sweet onlien, ‘when 
he was with me at the “Cat and Salutation” in 
Newgate Market...... Such were his extraordinary 
powers, that when it was time for him to go and be 


married, the landlord entreated his stay, and offered | 


him free quarters if he would only talk. 

Allsop’s accuracy, of course, is by no means 
unimpeachable. Thus he tells us (p. 116) 
that “Coleridge accused Lamb of bovine 
caused the Sonnet to Lord Stanhope to be 
reinserted in the joint volume [* Poems,’ by 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd, 1797] published 
at Bristol.” This is simply impossible; Lamb 
had absolutely nothing to do with the print- 
ing of the ‘Poems’ of 1797; and we know 
from another source that it was Cottle (that 
“fool of a publisher”), and not Lamb, that 
Coleridge blamed in this matter. Again, the 
story which Allsop tells of the circumstances 
under which Lamb wrote the ‘Old Familiar 
Faces’ is absurd. Allsop here clearly con- 
founds the writing of the ‘Old Familiar 
Faces’ with the inditing of the letter to Cole- 
ridge containing the famous ‘ Theses quedam 
Theologice,’ six months later (June, 1798). 
Still there must, I think, be some foundation 
in fact for the story of Lamb's conversation 
about Coleridge, which Allsop here (p. 110) 
reports in terms so distinct. Mr. J. A. 
Rotter, to whom I am indebted for pointing 
out the error in my note of 23 January, 
suggests that an offer of free bed and board 
was actually made to Coleridge, but 
made by the landlord of the “Angel” in 
Butcher Hall Street (whither Coleridge had 
migrated from the “Salutation”), not by 
William May, of the Newgate Street tavern : 
and this is, most likely, what actually occurred. 
At all events, by adopting Mr. Rurrer’s sug- 
gestion, we, in a measure, save the credit of 
the two witnesses—Joseph Cottle and Thomas 
Allsop—without any disparagement to the 
theory which identifies May of Letter I. with 
mine host of the “ Salutation and Cat.” 

Tuomas Hurtcurnson, 


**CHAPERONED BY HER FATHER” §. xii. 
245, 370, 431 ; 10% S.i. 54, 92).—I am not con- 
cerned as to whether “ chaperon” or “escort” 
is the better word, but I think that all of us 
who contribute what we can to ‘N. & Q.’ 
are concerned about that courtesy without 
which the journal cannot work smoothly. If 


I remember rightly, it was stated in the 
editorial article on the Jubilee of ‘N. & Q.’ 
that in the early days of the paper there 
was much doubt as to whether it would be 
possible to allow communications to appear 
anonymously, lest correspondents, sheltered 
by concealment of their names, should be 
discourteous. You, Mr. Editor, I think, de- 
clared that that presentation of anonymous 
signatures had given rise to no difficulties. 

At the penultimate reference appears a reply 
signed Simpuicissimus. In it the writer refers 
to his earlier reply at 9% S. xii. 370. The 
matter of the question and replies is inter- 
esting and worth discussion—discussion in 
the ordinary, the courteous, manner of 
‘N. & Q’ Both replies appear to me to 
be lacking in that respect. In order that 
I may show that I am not writing down a 
suddenly formed opinion, I may mention 
that I made a note at the time that the reply 
at 9° S. xii. 370 was discourteous. 

I find in my notes a similar memorandum 
concerning a reply (9 8. xii. 194) s.v. ‘The 
English Dialect Dictionary,’ to which you, 
Mr. Editor, appended a mild remonstrance. 
This reply was signed F. J. C. 

Some other fairly recent examples could be 
quoted, even some signed with real names, 
but I have given enough for my purpose. 
believe that most of the objectionably worded 
replies are anonymous. 

I have been a humble contributor to our 
paper for nearly twenty years. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to suggest that discourtesy 
is out of place amongst those who write for 
*N. & Q.,’ and contrary to your and your 
correspondents’ desires. Many of us who 
give our little contributions to the paper 
have found that it forms for us an introduc- 
tion to each other, almost a bond of friend- 
ship. This is very pleasant, and I, for one, 
am very unwilling that any discourtesy 
should tend to weaken this bond. Surely, 
if a correspondent knows, or thinks that he 
knows, more than another, he should be 
satisfied by giving his knowledge without 
trying to hurt the feelings of him to whose 
suggestions or beliefs he does not consent. 

write to deprecate a growing tendency to 
acrimonious disputation in ‘ N. & 
Ropert PIeRPorINt. 
{We hope that the tendency is not growing.] 

SHAKESPEARES “ VIRTUE OF NECESSITY” 
(10% 8. i. 8, 76).—This phrase Shakespeare 
adapted, I think, from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ 
On p. 138, recto, ed. 1590, it occurs as follows : 
‘learning vertue of necessity.” 

On this same page may also be found two 
other passages afterwards made famous by 
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the dramatist. Sidney says, “O the cowardise 
of a guiltie conscience,” rendered by Shake- 
speare “Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all” (‘Hamlet,’ III. i. 83); while Sidney’s 
“a popular licence is indeed the many-headed 
—— ” is changed to “Stuck not to call us 
the many-headed multitude” (‘Cor., LL. iii. 
18). Cuas. A. HERPICH. 
vew York. 


Emmet AND De Fontenay Letters (9 
xii. 308 ; 10" §. i. 52).—I wish to thank Miss 
L. I. Guryey for her reply to my query ; but 
the letters I desire to trace are not the three 
printed in Dr. Emmet’s book, but the rest of 
this correspondence. The letters were to- 
= until thirty years ago, when their last 

nown owner died. It is possible that some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ in France may be able to 
furnish a clue. Letters of R. Emmet are 
rare. Only nine have been traced, and until 
lately but five were known. The late Sir 
Bernard Burke showed Dr. Emmet in 
Dublin Castle a box of documents relating to 
the Emmet family which were seized in 1798 
and 1803. Dr. Emmet was not allowed to 
see the contents. In 1886 he got permission 
to examine them, but the box could not then 
be found. FRANCESCA. 


Ipswich Apprentice Books (10 §, i. 41). 
—In reply to numerous inquiries, I may state 
that the apprentices whose names appear in 
these books fall under the following counties : 
Suffolk, 345 ; Essex, 19 ; Norfolk, 18 ; North- 
umberland, 16; Yorkshire, 5; Cambridge- 
shire, 3; Durham, Sussex, and Middlesex, 
2 each ; Beds, Wilts, Leicester, Derby, Devon, 
Lincs, Rutland, Shropshire, Surrey, West- 
morland, and Kent, 1 each ; making a total 
of 423. M. B. Hurcurnson. 

37, Lower Brook Street, Ipswich. 


*‘Memorrs or A Sromacu’ §. i. 27, 57), 
by a Minister of the Interior, was written by 
Sir James Eyre, at one time Mayor of Here- 
ford, and a medical practitioner in that city 
The object of the book was, I believe, mainly 
to vaunt the properties of oxide of silver in 
the treatment of stomach disorders. He 
eventually went to London, and, I think, 
died there. When the Duke of Clarence be- 
came King William LV., he refused to carry 
out the plan which had been adopted by 
his predecessors, viz., to knight the mayors 
of the chief cities of England, but would only 
knight two. The two selected were George 
Drinkwater, Mayor of Liverpool, and Dr. 
Eyre, Mayor of Hereford. This incident gave 
occasion to Abernethy to suggest to a corpu- 
lent patient, who consul him as to hi 


internal minister, that he should constantly 

keep in mind the names of the two mayors 

the king had just knighted— Eyre and Drink- 

water. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
Norwich. 


Werpen Apsey (10 8. i. 67).—The Bene- 
dictine Abbey at Werden (not Werdens), on 
the river Ruhr, was founded a.p. 802 by 
St. Ludger, a Frisian priest, who lies buried 
in the old church. The monastery buildings 
are now used as a State prison. When I 
visited the abbey about ten years ago, I tried 
to procure a history of it, but failed. An 
account of the antiquities found in the 
neighbourhood was then in preparation, I 
was told. Your correspondent might apply 
to Mr. G. D. Baedeker, bookseller, 11, Burg- 
strasse, Essen, Rhenish 


. 


“ ” (9 S. xii. 486).—In ‘ Observations 
on some of the Dialects in the West of Eng- 
land, particularly in Somersetshire,’ by James 
Jennings, I find, p. 30: “ Clize, s. A place or 
drain for the discharge of water, regulated 
by a valve or door, which permits a free 
egress, but no ingress to water.” This work 
was published in 1825, and carries the use of 
the word back more than half a century 
further than Mr. Dopeson’s letter in the 
Spectator, 1882. The word is in general use 
in the moors of Somerset, in the drainage of 
which the clyse plays an important part. 


Papers ” xii. 387; 10 8. i. 18, 53). 
—The following passage comes from ‘De 
Jure Maritimo et Navali, by Charles Molloy 
(‘D.N.B.,’ xxxviii. 130), London, 1676, bk. ii. 
chap. ii. sect. 9, and relates to the duties of a 
master of a ship :— 

‘‘He must not carry any counterfeit Cocquets or 
other fictitious and colourable Ship Papers to in‘ 
volve the Goods of the Innocent with the Nocent.” 


H. C. 


Tue “Sure” Horet at Greenwicnu (9% §. 
xii. 306, 375, 415, 431)—As one of the oldest 
natives of Greenwich, I sy perhaps be 
regarded as an authority for local informa- 
tion. The original “Ship” Tavern stood at 
the eastern end of the spot now occupied b 
the pier, and in proximity to the Drawdoc 
at the river end of Friar’s Road, running 
southward out of Romney Road, between 
the Hospital and the Infirmary. This road 
led into a little square in which were three 
or four public-houses, one of them “The 
Chest of Chatham,” another “ The Red Lion,” 
and another ‘“‘The Crown and Anchor.” All 
this has been changed—Friar’s Road, Brew- 
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house Lane, and the east end of Fisher's 


Lane have been taken in by the Hospital 
and Infirmary grounds. Ropert PARKER. 


Jounxn Denman S. xii. 447).—The Rev. 
John Denman, M.A. Line. Coll. Oxon., was 
vicar of Knottingley, Yorks, in 1852. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Gtowworm or Frrerty (10% §. i. 47).— 
See Mrs. Hemans’s poem ‘ The Better Land’: 

Is it where the flow’r of the orange blows, 

And the fireflies dance thro’ the myrtle boughs ? 
Also Southey’s ‘ Madoc,’ ed. 1853, part ii. 
p. 219 (with long note, p. 353) :— 

She beckon'd and descended, and drew out 

From underneath her vest a cage, or net 

It rather might be call'd, so fine the twigs 

Which knit it, where, confined, two fireflies gave 

Their lustre. By that light did Madoc first 

Behold the features of his lovely guide. 

In Kirby and Spence’s ‘Introduction to 
Entomology,’ 1856, p. 506, it is remarked that 
the brilliant nocturnal spectacle presented 
by these insects to the inhabitants of the 
countries where they abound cannot be better 
described than in the language of Southey, 
who has thus related its first effect upon the 
British visitors of the New World :— 

Sorrowing we beheld 

The night come on ; but soon did night display 
More wonders than it veil'd: innumerous tribes 
From the wood-cover swarm’d, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible: one while they stream’d 
A bright blue radiance upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day ; 
Now, motionless and dark, eluded search, 
Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 
Rose like a shower of fire. 
But Southey “confounds the firefly of 
St. Domingo (Zlater noctilucus) with a quite 
different insect, the lantern-fly (Fudgora 
lanternaria) of Madame Merian” (p. 507, 
Kirby and Spence). Madame Merian painted 
one of these insects by its own light. 
And for night-tapers crop their [i.e., the glow- 

worms waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glowworm's eyes. 


Ibid., p. 513. 
Tasteful illumination of the night, 
Bright scattered, twinkling star of spangled earth ; 
Hail to the nameless coloured dark-and-light, 
The witching nurse of thy illumined birth. 
John Clare's sonnet ‘ To the Glowworm.’ 
Shelley somewhere [‘To a Skylark ’] has :— 
Like a glowworm golden, in a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden its aérial blue [hue] 


Among the flowers and grass that [which] screen it 
from the view. 


J. Hotpen 
There is in All the Year Round of 24 October, 


well deserves being reprinted. I do not at 
present call to mind any English verses on 
the firefly, except those referred to by the 
Editor. This must be due to my own 
ignorance. It is highly improbable that 
these beautiful creatures should not have 
attracted the attention of other poets than 
those named. 

It may be well to draw attention to the 
fact that Italian peasants think “the fire- 
flies dancing above the ripening wheat are so 
many tiny living lamps of the sanctuary, lit 
in honour of its future consecration, and 
thus offering their anticipatory service of 
adoration” (Dublin Review, October, 1897, 
p. 490). 

The Malays have a belief that the blood 
of murdered men turns into fireflies. See 
‘Malay Magic,’ 329, quoted in Folk lore, June, 
1902, p. 150n. Epwarp PEAcOocK. 


There is a poem entitled ‘ The Glowworm,’ 
translated from Vincent Bourne’s Latin, by a 
poet named Cowper. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


The following was in a small collection of 
children’s school-songs in daily use in the 
sractising school of the Chester Diocesan 
raining College about sixty years ago :— 
Once a little boy was straying | 
Through the woody lanes at night, 
And he there its light displaying 
Saw a pretty glowworm bright. 
Hea moment stood towonder | 
What could shed such dazzling light. 
Then some green leaves hid it under, 
And took home this glowworm bright. 
Thus through life we see with sorrow 
Hopes which seem so bright to-night 
Fade and die upon the morrow, 
Like this pretty glowworm bright. 
E. CLARK. 
4, Lorne Street, Chester. 


A poem by Lowell called ‘The Lesson’ 
draws a grand moral from the firefly in 
rebuke of human self-sufficiency. 

C. B. HoLinswortaH. 


“ALL ROADS LEAD TO Rome” (10% 8. i. 48). 
—So far as I know, this is not strictly an 
English proverb, but merely a translation 
of the French one “Tout chemin méne 4 
Rome,"* or the Italian ‘‘Tutte le strade 
conducono a Roma” ;t+ and it seems to me 
only natural that we should go to Italy for 
the origin of the phrase. 


* Some authorities derive the word chemin from 
the Italian. 

+ The equivalent English proverb seems to be 
“There are more ways to the wood than one”; 
Scottish, “There are mae ways to the wood nor 


1863, a poem entitled ‘The Glowworm,’ which 
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The figurative sense in which it is generally 
used, if not in Italy (I cannot say), at ail 
events in England and France, is that there 
are many ways of reaching the same end or 
of attaining the same object. La Fontaine 
or the proverb in the fable (bk. xii.) 
of ‘Le Juge Arbitre,’ &., of which I give 
the opening lines :— 

Trois saints, également jaloux de leur salut, 

Portés d’un méme esprit, tendaient 4 méme but. 

Ils s’y prirent tous trois par des routes diverses : 

Tous chemins vont 4 Rome; ainsi nos concurrents 

Crurent pouvoir choisir des sentiers différents. 
Epwarp LatHaM. 

(Mr. MacMiciraet sends a similar reply.) 


VENISON IN SuMMER (10 §. i. 47).—Thomas 
Cogan, in ‘The Haven of Health,’ 1588, 
chap. cxxxvi., writing of venison, mentions 
that, whether it be of red deer or fallow, it 
maketh ill juice, and is hard of digestion, 
and that the best way is to drown it in 
wine :— 

“And concerning redde Deere, Simeon Sethi 
writeth, That Stagges in the summer season eat 
vipers and serpents, whereby their flesh is made 
venimous and noysome, and therefore it is no wise 
to be eaten. Yet M. Eliot thinketh the flesh of 
fallowe Deere is more unwholesome and unpleasant 
than of red Deere.” 

Robert Lovell, in the ‘History of Animals 
and Minerals,’ 1661, writes of the buck, 
Dama :— 

“When young and in season they are a whole- 

some Meat, Having no bad juyce of themselves; 
when old its dry, too cold and full of grosse 
humours. But it may be corrected by Butter, 
Pepper, and Salt.” 
There is a very full account of the various 
uses to which parts of the body of the hart, 
Cervus, can be applied, and with some extra- 
ordinary results. He mentions :— 

“The bezar stone, or lachryma cervi Agric, 
resisteth poyson: They are produced by [the Hart] 
standing in the water up to the neck, after their 
devouring of Serpents, which they doe to coole 
themselves, not daring to drink ; these tears falling 
into the water, congeale, and are thence taken by 
those, that doe observe them, the quantity is as 
that of a walnut.” 

After nearly two pages of further informa- 
tion on the qualities of the intestines, &c., 
the oetes finishes in the following manner, 
in which it will be seen there is a reason for 
the swallowing of serpents :— 

_ “Some say they live 3600 yeares. There noise 
is unpleasant. They have friendship with the 
heath-cock; but enmity to the Eagle, Vulture, 
Serpent, Dogges, Tiger, Ram, and noise of Foxes: 
to the Artichock, Rosewood and red Feathers, &c. 
They love their young and Music.” 

I presume, on the assumption that like cures 
like, the bezar stone, which is said by 


Lovell to be made “of poyson and a certaine 

herb: of a crass terren matter,” is used by 

advice of Garzias for helping the bites of 

vipers and serpents. Herbert SouTHAM. 
Shrewsbury. 


Herpert SPENCER ON (10% §, i. 
48).—I met Mr. Herbert Spencer some three 
or four years ago in a country house where 
he was staying ; and on our hostess inviting 
him to join her in a game of billiards, he 
answered that he should be delighted, but 
that he was too old. He added, ‘*‘ You know 
I used to be way fond of billiards, and, 
a propos of that, they tell a malicious stor 
of me.” He then repeated the story in mb 
the same words as quoted by your corre- 
spondent, adding, with some warmth, that 
there was no foundation for it whatever, and 
that his personal friends knew that it was 
not like him to make any such remarks. He 
went on to say that, though he had contra- 
dicted it often, he knew it was still repeated, 
and he feared that it would be circulated 
after his death. Cc. R. 


Downtnc Famity (10% §, i. 44).—It is 
curious that Dr. Stevens should not have 
been able to find any record of so well-known 
a person as Mr. A. G. Fullerton. He had 
property in the north of Ireland, was for a 
time in the Guards, and resided for much of 
his life in France. His wife (a daughter of 
the first Earl Granville), Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, was well known both as a writer 
and for her works of benevolence. Both Mr. 
Fullerton and his wife were Catholics, and 
resided towards the close of their lives at 
Bournemouth. R. B 

Upton. 


Aso: PLace-NAME (9 §. xii. 106, 211, 291, 
373; 10” §. i. 72).—I am willing to admit 
that Asham may be explained as “a home- 
stead among ashes”; but I would still say 
that this cannot always be inferred. The 
original may have been A!scan-ham, “ the 
home of sca”; and it is difficult to decide 
unless you find a spelling you can depend 
upon. The parallels suggested are to the 
point. The name Aisca occurs in Kemble, 
‘Cod. Dipl.,’ ii. 74, 1. 12. 

Water W. Skeat. 

Pror. Skeat possibly misread my note re 
Lasham village. I did not say trees lived in 
homes, but that the village was a homestead 
in or amongst ash trees—and why not? as 
Dr. G. Krugcer (Berlin) says. There is 
ample evidence of the Saxons having settle- 
ments in the district. The next hamlet to 
Lasham is Bentworth (Saxon), and within 
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easy distance are the well-known villages of 
the Meons (Jutes). Certainly the Normans 
called Lasham Esseham. Esse is Norman 
for ash, and why the Normans should so 
call the place, unless ash trees were there, it 
is difficult to imagine. There was, until of 
late years, standing at the parting of the 
ways at Lasham a fine ash tree, the possible 
descendant of another tree. The latter may 
well have been a Saxon sacred tree (vide 
Green's ‘Short Hist.’). There are other 
features of this village which point to its 
Saxon origin. 

A suggested origin of the village name has 
been Jey, A.-S. meadow, but this is hardly 
feasible, as at the Domesday survey one acre 
only is mentioned as meadow. 

Frank LasHam. 

Guildford. 


Earviest (10 i. 28, 71).—At 
1* S. x. 99 is a contribution ‘ Supposed Early 
Playbill,’ which carefully examines a copy of 
one with a full cast of Drury Lane, dated 
8 April, 1663, and given in J. Payne Collier’s 
‘History of Dramatic Poetry’ (vol. iii. p. 384), 
and pronounces it to be spurious, while 
incidentally it notes that it was not usual 
for playbills to bear the date of the year 
until as late as 1767. Dutton Cook, in his 
collection of essays ‘A Book of the Play,’ 
under the heading ‘A Bill of the Play,’ gives 
Payne Collier’s authority likewise for assert- 
ing that printed announcements of the piece 
to be performed were “certainly common 
prior to the year 1563.” But were they ? 

Atrrep F. Rossrys. 

Nicutcaps (9 xi. 489; xii. 55, 176).— 
In Simes’s ‘Military Medley,’ 1768, and in 
his ‘ Military Guide,’ 1772, a list is given of 
‘Things necessary for a Gentleman to be 
furnished with upon obtaining his first Com- 
mission.’ The list includes “three pillow 
cases ; six linen night caps, and two yarn.” 
A ‘Scheme for an Ensign’s Constant Ex- 
pence’ is also given, and it provides for 
“two Night Caps a week......Hair Powder, 
Pomatum...... Soldier to dress Hair.” 

An interesting instance of a temporary 
discontinuance of powdering the hair occurred 
at the beginning of the siege of Gibraltar :— 

“Orders were issued for the troops to mount 
guard with their hair unpowdered ; a circumstance 
trifling in appearance, but which our situation 
afterwards proved to be of great importance; and 
which evinced our Governor's great attention, and 
prudent foresight, in the arrangement of the 
stores." Drinkwater,’ first edition, p. 58, 


In the ‘ Life of Lord Hill,’ p. 36, we read : 

“In those days of all-prevailing powder and 
pomatum, Sir John Moore had actually dared the 
innovation of a crop, and appeared unfrizzled and 
unfloured upon parade...... It was not till the arrival 
of Sir John Moore from Stockholm in 1808 that an 
order reached his troops to cut eff their quenes. It 
was dated 24 July, and gave universal delight... 
The tails were kept till all were docked, when, by 
a signal, the whole were hove overboard with three 


cheers. 
W. 8. 


Guass Manuracture (9 §, xii. 428, 515 ; 
10 §. i. 51).—-About 1881 my late father sol 
a small piece of property, including a house, 
situated near Cleobury Mortimer, in the 
county of Salop, and this was cailed Glass- 
house Green. There is another piece of pro- 
perty adjoining, which in a deed dated 
22 May, 1810, is described as being at the 
Glass-house Green, which seems to imply 
that the name was used not only for the one 
niece of property, but for some adjoining 
amy I cannot ascertain, though i have 
made inquiries from one of the oldest in- 
habitants of Cleobury, that any one ever 
knew of glass manufactured in the neigh- 
bourhood. H. SourHaM. 

Shrewsbury. 


“Prior TO”=Berore (9° 8. xii. 66, 154, 
312).—Dr. Kruecer is too modest, for, in 
addition to his other qualifications, he is— 
foreigner though he be— English in his know- 
ledge of the English language, and therefore 
entitled to utter his opinions on matters 
affecting it. However, though he refrains 
from passing formal judgment on “ prior to” 
and “previous to,” I infer that when he 
draws attention to the equally anomalous 
expressions “preparatory to” and “owing 
to,” he holds them all to be grammatically 
indefensible and to be avoided both in speak- 
ing and writing. To call these phrases, to 
which might be added “antecedent to,” 
“anticipatory to,” and “preliminary to,” 
with mane of the same kidney, adverbs, 
shows amazing ignorance of the nature of 
that part of speech, and affords ample excuse 
for Horne Tooke’s sarcastic page, where he 
writes :— 

* And Servius (to whom learning has great obliga- 
tions) advances something which almost justifies 
you for calling this class, what you lately termed 
it, the common sink and repository of all hetero- 
geneous, unknown corruptions. For, he says,— 
Omnis pars orationis, quando desinit esse quod est, 
migrat in Adverbium. I think I can translate 
Servius intelligibly. Every word, quando desinit 


Fine flour had been used for the purpose, | 


and now it was reserved for food for the 
garrison. 


esse quod est, when a Grammarian knows not what 
to make of it, migrat in Adverbium, he calls an 
Adverb.”—‘ Diversions of Purley,’ vol. i. p. 

(London, 1829). 
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But the writer is here dealing with single 
words, and not with double monstrosities 
such as those we are considering. If he had 
been told that a comparative adjective, used 
absolutely, like prior, followed by the pre- 
pe to, was an adverb, immense would 
nave been his astonishment, and very violent 
the language of his condemnation. And yet 
that is what we are told by the compilers of | 
the ‘Century Dictionary,’ whose labours I[ | 
do not wish to undervalue. Perhaps they, 
seeing it was a prepositional phrase, based 
their assertion on what Ben Jonson says in 
chap. xxi. of his ‘English Grammar’: “ Pre- 
positions are also a peculiar kind of adverbs, 
and ought to be referred hither.” But that 
masculine genius, in this case, would have 
called the one word an adjective and the | 
other a preposition, but never the two 
together either preposition or adverb. 

Dr. Kruecer singles out one of the ugliest 
and absurdest of these neologisms, which he 
justly declares to be “a disgustingly lengthy 
thing.” Here is an example, taken from one 
of the best magazines of the day, and the 
oldest :— 

“The king, preparatory to causing them to be 

trampled to death by elephants in the hippodrome, 
ordered Hermo, their keeper, to dose them the 
day before with frankincense and undiluted wine.” 
—Centleman's Magazine, July, 1903, p. 13. 
Who weredosed—the victims or the elephants? 
Such a monstrous way of saying lefore makes 
one think that the ancient proverb, which 
Horace had in mind, should be reversed, and 
that it was not the parturient mountain which 
gave birth to a mouse, but that the “wee, 
sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie,” in her 
portentous and unparalleled travail, did the 
other thing: Parturiunt muwres; nascetur 
ridiculus mons! I do not credit the writer 
of the interesting article from which I quote | 
with originating this lumbering phrase ; it 
was used before his time, though this is the 
only instance I have at hand. 

All these inkhorn expressions, which one 
cannot call “vulgarisms,” because they never | 
came from the mouth of the people, seem to | 

ave crawled into being after “prior to” 
made its appearance, which happened some- 


| 


| the favourite Broad-Sword 
Julia Wriggles.”—P. 156, ed. 


Elia’ (1823), Coleridge's ‘Table Talk’ (1835), 
Dickens's ‘ Pickwick ’ (1836), Carlyle’s ‘ Frenc 
Revolution ’ (1837), Thackeray’s ‘ Paris Sketch- 
Book’ (1840), and have only found one 
example, which is contained in Lamb's 
‘ Vision of Horns,’ where he writes :— 

“But [they] were thought to have antedated 
their good men’s titles, by certain liberties they had 
indulged themselves in, prior to the ceremony.” 
But it was not until after John Poole’s clever 
and most amusing book ‘Little Pedlington 
and the Pedlingtonians’ was published in 
1839 that the phrase began to push its way 
into notice. There are three examples of its 
use in this volume, the first of which shows 


|it to be of theatrical origin. It will be re- 
| membered that Poole was the author of the 


comedy ‘Paul Pry’ and other pieces, and 
there can be no doubt that he is ridiculin 

the inflated language of playbills in that o 
‘The Hatchet of Horror; or, the Massacred 
Milkmaid,’ of which this is a sample :— 


“To be preceded _by an occasional Address, to 


be spoken by Miss Julia Wrage Prior to which, 
1860. 


ornpipe, by Miss 


I may observe that on the foregoing page 
we have “ previous to,” the whole gamut of 


before and after being exhausted in this piece 
in a most ludicrous fashion. At the foot of 
p. 186 there is the following note :— 


“The five chapters in this volume, upon the 


Little Pedlington theatricals, were written prior 
to the month of April, 1837.” 


An extract from the “Life of Captain 


Pomponius Nix, by Felix Hoppy, Esq. 
M.C.,” contains the last example :— 


“oiling with unwearied step through the 


mouldering archives of Little Pedlington, I find 
mention of the name of Nix (sometimes written 
Nyx, sometimes Nicks) as far back as the early 
part of the reign of our third George, or, in other 
words, about thirty years eer to the close of the 


P 


eighteenth century.”—P. 283. 


Not long after the publication of this book, 


we find the expression in Edgar Allan Poe’s 
‘Adventure of one Hans Pfaall,’ where it is 
written :— 


“ At twenty minutes before nine o’clock--that is 


to say, a short time prior to my closing up the 


where between the years 1830 and 1840, as I} mouth’ of the chamber—the mercury attained its 
think I can show. Of course,a few instances | limit, or ran down in the barometer, which, as I 
of its employment may be produced before | mentioned before, was one of an extended con- 
that date, but the writers doubtless fancied | *t™¥ction. 


| were using a comparative adjective in a 
- ectly legitimate manner, as in the example 
tom Sir John Hawkins (9 S. xii. 66). 

In my search for the phrase in its present 
absolute sense, I have looked through Haz- 
litt's ‘Table Talk’ (1821), Lamb's ‘Essays of | 


Cardinal a 
been led to adopt the phrase after readin 
the ‘Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ which appea: 

in 1864. But I hope I shall be excused if I 
say that that famous work would have been 


Mr. Augustine Birrell is a great admirer of 
‘Seema style, and has perhaps 
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better than it is, did it not contain two 
examples of this faulty locution :— 


“In my University Sermons there is a series of 
discussions upon the subject of Faith and Reason ; | 
these again were the tentative commencement of a 
grave and necessary work, viz.. an inquiry into the 
ultimate basis of religious faith, prior to the dis- 
tinction into Creeds.”—P. 73 (Longmans, 1890). 

“It seemed to me as if he [Keble] ever felt 
happier, when he could speak or act under some 
such primary or external sanction; and could use 
argument mainly as a means of recommending or 
explaining what had claims on his reception prior 
to proof.” —P. 290. 


I doubt whether this expression occurs in | 
Newman's earlier writings, and excuse it | 
here on the score of haste and age, for he was 
over sixty when the ‘ Apologia’ was com- 
posed in a few weeks, and doubtless was more 
absorbed in his matter than in his language. 
Since the publication of this book, “prior to” 
has become the darling of the minor writers 
of the press, who scorn the homely word 
before, bequeathed to us by our fathers. 

ence we are told that “ Mr. Chamberlain is 
spending his vacation, prior to entering upon | 
his promised campaign in the autumn, at his 
residence, Highbury.” 

I quote from a provincial newspaper in 
which I have read the quotidian history of 
the world during the last twenty-five years. 
But I have seen the phrase in the Atheneum, 
and more than once, horresco referens! in 
‘N. & Q.,’ but not used editorially, so to 
speak, in either case. It is rampant, saltant, 
visible, audible everywhere. Over the shop- 
front is the epigraph, “Great Sale prior to 
Removal,” or, perhaps, ‘* Genuine Sale pre- 
vious to retiring from Business.” Edwin says 
to Angelina, “ Dearest, prior to our being 
married we must have our house in apple- 

ie order,” and the fond creature, whose 


nowledge of grammar is scanty, smiles | 


approval, and is proud of her lover, who is 
going to bear all the expense without trou- 
ling her old father, who has other daughters 
besides herself. Therefore she accepts and 
adopts “ sg to” as the equivalent of Lefore, 
and in due course, after (posterior to) the 
ceremony, when her pretty Tobe is cooing on 
her knee, she will try to make it utter, “semi- 
hiante labello,” what cannot be called swear- 
ing, but is certainly ‘bad language.” And 
so it comes to pass that violations of gram- 
mar, which a servile spirit of imitation 
adopts, at last supersede proper and idiomatic 
forms of expression (Marsh's ‘ Lectures on the 
English Language,’ London, 1863, p. 460). 
_ Mr. James Pratt in his admirable notes 
in these pages shows how we have borrowed 
words from every tribe and people, which, 


falling into the stream of our speech, have 
been polished and rounded and made a part 
of its bed ; but these ugly neologisms float 
on the surface like “snags” on the Mississippi, 
to which the wary boatman gives a wide 
berth, for he knows they are dangerous. 
Joun T. Curry. 


Frost AND Its Forms (10 §. i. 67).—As 
M. L. B. has fruitlessly searched many 
volumes, one is tempted to suggest a refer- 
ence being made to the remarks on_ frost 
forms by the late James Glaisher, F.RS., 
also those by M. Guillemin in his (two) 
works on the forces of nature, and to the 
Proceedings of the Royal Meteorological 
Society (of which an index volume — 


Upton. 


The beauty of the frosted pane is due to 
the predominant form of the ice-crystals 
deposited. Why that should be hexagonal 
is naturally beyond human ken ; but, given 
minute crystals, their electrical properties 
are assumed to account for their method of 
growth. The frond-like appearance is, of 
course, not unique. It may be imitated by 
evaporating some solutions, and this opera- 
tion, when watched under the microscope, is 
full of interest, for the curious deliberation 
and method evinced, and the plant-like forms 
which frequently result, lend the process, in 
many cases, a most deceptive air of being 
organic. J. DorMER. 


Capsicum §S. xii. 449; 10% §. i. 73). 
— Mason Tuorne Grorce says: “Surely 
‘chillies’ and the powder produced by crush- 
ing the dried pods were known to Rome in 
| the time of the Crsars,’ but unfortunatel 
he does not state under what name. Accord- 
|ing to all botanists the Capsicum annuum 
| was unknown in Europe before the discovery 
of America ; but I am open to conviction. 


4 . 


Evcure (9 §. xii. 484; 10% §. i. 13, 77).— 
I must knock another imaginary derivation 
on the head. The joker is not used in the 
game of euchre (which is correctly described 
in the *H.E.D.’), but only in a particular 
variation, which was certainly not invented 
till after 1870, or perhaps even 1875. The 
employment of an extra card as a master 
card appears to have been introduced about 
the same time into the game of poker, but 
in neither game was it first known as the 
joker. In euchre it was called ‘the imperial 
trump” or ‘“‘the best bower”; in poker, 
“ mistigris.” The card used was the blank 
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card which accompanied a pack of cards, 
and I have always understood that a firm 
of American cardmakers, finding that their 
customers made use of the blank card instead 
of immediately throwing it away, imprinted 
thereon their device of a jester, and from 
this circumstance the card came to be known 
as the joker. I cannot find any reference 
to the word joker before 1880. I remember 
being shown such cards as a novelty about 
1878. F. JESSEL. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Works of Thomas Nashe. Edited by Ronald 
B. McKerrow. Vol. I. (Bullen.) 
A Boon to the student of Tudor literature greater 
than a reissue of the works of Thomas Nashe is 
scarcely to be hoped until Mr. Bullen gives us his 
long-meditated and long-post poned edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Though not to be counted 
among the most potent spirits of the Elizabethan 
epoch, Nashe is an interesting and, considering his 
brief life, a fairly voluminous writer, and is closely 
connected with the literary development of his 
period. Best known as a controversialist and a 
satirist, he is entitled to a place among poets and 
dramatists, and is one of the most vivacious chro- 
niclers of the follies and fantasies of his day. In 
their original shape his works are all rare and 


costly. Some of them have been reprinted in more in solitude on a hill, and gathered from Long 
or less expensive forms. Others are included in| Compton, and Great and Little Rollright, a body of 


the publications of the first Shakespeare Society 
and in the eminently valuable and scholarly col- 
lections of Prof. Arber. In the “ Huth Library,” 
meantime, Dr. Grosart gave the whole of Nashe’s 
works that could, in his judgment, be set before a 
modern public. Like almost all Grosart’s pub- 
lications, the issue of Nashe was in a very limited 
edition, and is seldom to be found except in im- 
portant libraries. It occupies six volumes, and is, 
as we can abundantly testify, a work of much 
interest. 

The present handsome and attractive reprint will 


public or private libraries. Nothing that can con- 
tribute to the advantage or delight of the reader is 
wanting, and the edition seems in every way prefer- 
able to that of Grosart. Where we have compared 
the texts we find them word for word and letter for 
letter the same, except that in the edition now 
issued the short is substituted for the long s of early 
printing, so apt to be confounded with the 7, What 
will be the contents of subsequent volumes we know 
not as yet. ‘Martin’s Month’s Minde’ is rejected 
as presumably not by Nashe. We may also assume 
that the kruptadia, stillin manuscript, which Nashe 
wrote for the  ™ of the young rufflers of the 
Court and for the filling of his own very ill-garnished 
pockets, will not be printed. Mr. McKerrow’s 
task, so far as it is accomplished, is admirably dis- 
charged. The most important portion of it has yet 
to be awaited. 


Memorials of Old Oxfordshire. Edited by P. H. 
Ditchfield. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Tue editor is fortunate in his county and, on the 
whole, in his coadjutors in this volume. Apart 
from the glories of Oxford itself, the theme is 
spacious, and the more remote regions described 
may be said to have been but recently discovered 
as far as modern literature is concerned, or, at any 
rate, to have been revived with the enthusiasm 
which they merit. Mr. Ditchfield opens his volume 
with a summary of ‘ Historic Oxfordshire,’ which, 
though brief, shows considerable accomplishment. 
The next paper, however, by Mr. A. J. Evans, on 
*The Rollright Stones and their Folk-lore,’ is the 
most striking in the volunie, and well worth perusal. 
Mr. Evans has made careful research in the neigh- 
bouring villages, for the stones themselves stand 


| remarkable tradition, which is fast dying out in 


consequence of increased facilities for going to 


'London and other populous, but less romantic 
| spots. Outside the main circle of stones, which 


has been of recent years encumbered with an iron 


| railing, there stands, on the other side of an ancient 


be in four volumes, of which three will be occupied | 


by text, with the addition of prefatory notes chiefly 
bibliographical, while the fourth will be occupied 
with a memoir, notes, and a glossary, the last named 
indispensable in the case of Nashe. Beginning with 
‘The Anatomie of Absurditie,’ the first volume 
contains *‘ A Covnterevffe given to Martin Jvnior,’ 
*The Retvrne of Pasqvill,’ ‘The First Parte of Pas- 
qvil’s Apologie,’ ‘ Pierce Penilesse, his Svpplication 
to the Divell,’ ‘Strange Newes,’ &c., and ‘The 
Terrors of the Night.’ Meny of these belong to the 
famous Martin Marprelate controversy. *‘ Pierce 
Penilesse’ is, perhaps, the best known of Nashe’s 
works, and is Fall of autobiographical revelations. 

here are, indeed, few works of the writer that do 
not reveal the abject state in which he lived, bowed 
down by poverty and disease, and unable to pre- 
serve the esteem or patronage of those whom his 
wit attracted. 

The edition is in all respects critical, the various 
readings being supplied at the foot of the page, and 
facsimile lithographs being given from copies in 


road, a single stone called ‘“‘the King.” This 
monarch was nearly in view of Long Compton, 
according to tradition and Mr. Evans, when a witch 
(it was always Mother Shipton in the version we 
heard) said to him :— 


If Long Compton thou canst see, 
King of England thou shalt be. 


But he failed to reach the necessary point on the 
hill, and with all his men and the Queen—which is, 
we may add, the local title of the biggest stone of 
the circle nearest the road—was turned to stone. 
A Long Compton man, not so long dead, had seen, 
he used to say, the fairies dance round the King 
stone; his widow, now between seventy and eighty 
was the daughter of a woman who was murder 

as a witch. The writer of these lines has himself 
been introduced to a reputed witch (male, as in old 
English) in a neighbouring parish, but the chief 
reputation of this man was apparently due to the 
fact that he had made a little money, and, oddly 
enough, kept it. A minor poet put this district 
into fashion for a while, as if it was all that was 
most charming. So it is, in a way; yet it has 
disadvantages. We recall the parson who said of 
his damp vicarage, rather ruefully: ‘*Oh, yes! it is 
a nice place, except that moss will grow on the 


_ front stairs.” It is a bleak district, but offers a 
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peculiar attraction in its mixture of grey stone 
walls and green hedges, which has, we think, 
hitherto escaped the notice of chroniclers. Mr. 
Evans offers abundant evidence of the sacred—or 

rhaps we should say magic—quality of the stones. 
They are said to resist efforts to carry them away 
for use elsewhere. They a.e, nowever, much de- 
cayed since the time of the older pictures of them, 
and in many cases have fallen down into indistinct 
masses. This has led to a piece of folk-lore, which 
Mr. Evans does not mention, that any one who 
goes round the circle and makes the number of the 
stones the same thrice can have any wish he has 
thought of. Besides this main circle, which is 
clearly of the same character as Stonehenge, there 
are in a neighbouring field remains of a dolmen 
known as the “ Whispering Knights” and a series 
of little stones leading down the hill to the old 
coach road. Speculation as to the builders of these 
monuments seems futile; but Mr. Evans has glossed 
the word * Rollright"’ as the rule of Roland, thus 
connecting the stones with similar continental 
monuments which acquired the name of Roland. No 
traces of interment were, apparently, found by the 
excavators who dug inside the circle two centuries 
since, but Mr. Evans is probably right in thinking 
that it was a burial-place. He does not mention 
the fact, but local and oral tradition speaks of 
skeletons as found here. 

The county abounds in many other features of 
historic interest, places such as Ewelme, Burford, 
and Edgehill offering material for good chapters. 
Mr. Walter Money is more sanguine as to ne 
the plan of battle at the last spot than we have 
been when we stood there, for the luxuriant growth 
of trees now venerable, but not extant in Prince 
Rupert's day, has altered the appearance of the 
ground. 

Mr. T. A. Cook is a little disappointing on ‘ The 
Rise of the Colleges at Oxford,’ and we think a 
writer with more expert knowledge, rather than 
a compiler, should have been secured by the editor. 
*Town and Gown at Oxford,’ by B. J. Stapleton, is 
more learned, but ends witha Latin misprint ina 
familiar quotation. 

The illustrations in the volume, which are well 
executed, include pictures of Broughton Castle, 
Blenheim Palace, and Ewelme Church, besides 
many other notable relics of history. There are 
accounts of several old places and churches. We 
have, in fact, only touched on one or two articles in 
this highly interesting volume, which, though occa- 
sionally careless in style, ought to attract a wide 
circle of readers, and possibly an increasing amount 
of visitors to remote Oxfordshire, which is not far 
from Stratford, and still holds some of Shake- 
speare’s dialect. There is much to see, and no one, 
if he takes things the right way, which is not the 
way of the “ hustler,” need find himeclf regarded as 
a “furriner,” and floored by the shrewd display of 
ignorance which the town-bred take for stupidity. 


Kings Letters, from the Days of Alfred to the 
Accession of the Tudors. Newly edited by Robert 
Steele. (Moring.) 

To the “ King’s Classics,” issued from the De La 

More Press, has been added a carefully edited 

volume comprising a selection of the private letters 

of English kings, written chiefly during the three 
hundred years of the Plantagenet monarchs. It 
was at first intended to reprint Halliwell’s ‘ Letters 
of the Kings of England.’ These were found to be 
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| at once inadequate and unrepresentative, and the 
conduct of the scheme has accordingly been altered 
and improved. Many of the letters are illuminatory 
and valuable, and the book constitutes an important 
contribution to historical knowledge. 


The British Journal of Psychology. Fdited by 
James Ward and W. H. Rivers. Vol. 1. 
Part I. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

PutLosoruy is sometimes accused with reason of 
being out of touch with life; psychology in its 
modern developments is a stele of paramount 
importance which is yielding interesting results 
} every day concerning practical life. Dr. Ward, 
} whose masterly book on Agnosticism will be known 
to most readers, has secured an able band of 
coadjutors, and we are glad that this country can 
at last boast of a journal which is the eighth of its 
kind in the last fifteen years, but the first to appear 
in England. In the present part Dr. Ward writes 
on ‘ The Definition of Psychology,’ and two papers 
are concerned with sensations of the eye. 


Tue February number of the Bur/ington Magazine, 
issued from 17, Berners Street, under the editorship 
of Messrs. C.J. Holmes and Robert Dell, contains 
some new features. What seems to be the most 
striking is the appearance of a finely coloured 
reproduction of a miniature by Drouais (there were 
three of the name: this is presumably Hubert), 
giving portraits of the Marquis and Marquise de 
Beauharnais, with a black youth who holds up the 
picture, and a man, presumably the painter, who 
uncovers it. A second work by the same painter is 
the picture of the son of the Marquis at the age 
of ten. Both pictures are marvels. A desire is 
at length granted, on which we expressed from 
the first, and the huge wedges of text of 
which we complained are broken up. The frontis- 
viece consists of a portrait by Romney of Jane, 
Teshens of Gordon. Mr. Claude Phillips writes on 
‘A Bronze Relief in the Wallace Collection,’ and 
Mr. C. H. Wylde on the ‘ Jerningham Collection of 
English Glass.’ The illustrations to these and other 
articles are of singular beauty. 


A PROPORTION much larger than usual of the 
Fortnightly is devoted this month to literary and 
artistic subjects. The first article, which bears a 
long list of signatures, is occupied with an appeal 
in favour of help for the British stage. This is well 
meant, but nothing short of a revolution in our 
theatrical system will work any solid gain. Mr. 
H. F. Hall gives extracts on English subjects from 
Napoleon's note-books. Mr. Arthur Waugh writes 
on George Gissing, and Mr. Francis Gribble on 
Eugéne Sue. In its clesing pages the last-named 
article deals with the Jesuits. Le Comte de Ségur 
selects for comment three French novels of recent 
birth. Mr. William Watson bewails ‘The State 
Discouragement of Literature,’ a thing for which 
writers are themselves partly to blame. Mr. 
Alfred R. Wallace prints ‘ Leonaine,’ a poem 
hitherto unpublished of Poe, and Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn writes on ‘ The Life of a Song.’—In the 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Herbert Paul, in his 
* Religion of the Greeks,’ takes for text the recently 
yublished ‘ Prolegomena to the Study of the Greek 
Religion ’ of Miss Harrison (Cambridge Universit 
Press). What he says is both important and well 
said, though the article as a whole is discursive, 


‘A Forgotten Volume in Shakspeare’s Library,” 
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by Sir Edward Sullivan, points out the resem- 
bance between thoughts in Shakespeare and 
George Pettie’s translation from the Italian, 
through the French, of what is called in English 
*The Civile Conversation of M. Steuen Guazzo.’ 
The resemblance between passages in this book, 
which appeared in 1581, and others in ‘ Hamlet’ is 
striking, and Sir Edward may claim to have 
directed the attention of Shakespearian scholars to 
suggested coincidences of thought. In ‘Sermons 
r~ Samuel Pepys’ the essayist maintains that 
Pepys was at heart a Puritan.—In the Pall Mall 
Mr. Rimbault Dibdin writes ‘Pictures and the 
Public,’ accompanying his contribution with repro- 
ductions of photographs. Mr. Begbie studies Mr. 
G. F. Watts under ‘ Master Workers.’ A portrait 
and an autograph accompany the paper. ‘ How 
and Why Animals are Coloured’ is on a popular 
subject and is well illustrated. ‘Literary Geo- 
aphy’ is concerned with Thackeray. 
aming of Garden Birds’ is pleasant and sym- 
thetic.—‘Some Gardens in Spain,’ by Helena 
utherfurd Ely, which appears in Scribner, has a 
pleasing atmosphere both as —_ letterpress 
and illustrations. A portrait of Tommaso Salvini, 
accompanying a sketch of his life, shows the artist 
naturally as something of a veteran. 
Bancroft’s letters from England are continued, 
as is Capt. Mahan’s ‘ War of 1812.’_ Mr. Spielmann 
writes on ‘Charles Keene as an Etcher,’ and Mr. 
T. R. Sullivan on ‘The Centenary of Alfieri.’— 
‘Some Empty Chairs,’ contributed by Mr. H. W. 
Lucy to the Cornhill, is at the outset_not political, 
but literary, and is occupied with William Black, 
George Augustus Sala, James Payn, and Sir J. R. 
Robinson. In later passages he deplores, in common 
with others, the death of genial John Penn and of 
Sir Blundell Maple, both of the House of Commons, 
and Lord Rowton, whose place is not yet filled, 
and whose task, from which he shrank, is not 
accomplished. In No. II. of ‘Historical Mys- 
teries’ Mr. Lang deals with ‘The Campden Mys- 
tery,’ concerning which little is generally known. 
Mr. Fairman Ordish writes on *The Improvement 
of Westminster, Mr. Foxwell on ‘ Among Japanese 
Hills,’ and Prof. Tout on Theodor Mommsen.— 
Mr. Hold~- “dichael sends to the Gentleman’s 
*On the hei, - of the Gin Terror, and Mr. A. 
Salmon ‘Some Folk-lore Jottings,’ in which the 
writer dilates on water-spirits and mouse myths. 
‘Gossip in the Sussex Oberland’ is likely also to 
interest our readers.—‘*The Swimming Power of 
Animals,’ which appears in Lorgman’s, is a fresh 
subject freshly treated. In ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship’ Mr. Lang writes with customary brightness 
on many subjects, including the discomforts he 
suffers from the doubles, trebles, &c., with whom 
he seems to be afflicted. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Tue catalogues received since our last notice 
include two from Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, who 
a large assortment of books under Topography. 
Music is also a prominent feature. Clementi’s 
* Selection for the Organ and Pianoforte,’ 4 vols. in 
2, is offered for 30s.; Hawkins’s ‘ History,’ 5 vols. 
4to, 1776, 3/ 7s. 6d.; Purcell’s ‘Selection for the 
Harpsichord,’ 8/. 8s, There are many volumes of 
instrumental music of the eighteenth century. In 
the general list are Palgrave’s ‘ English Common- 
wealth,’ 5/. 10s. ; the Library Edition of Motley, in 


9 vols. ; Visconti's ‘ Ancienne,’ 7 vols. 
i 


atlas folio, 1808-26; Wiclif Society Publications ; 
Library of the Fathers, Oxford, 1843, 40 vols. ; and 


| Scottish History Society issues. Under America we 
| find Morton’s ‘Crania Americana,’ with ten extra 


plates, Philadelphia, 1839. 


Mr. Dobell’s February catalogue consists wholly 
of MS. works, documents, and autograph letters, 
and our old friend says: ‘‘ I trust that I shall receive 
sufficient encouragement from this experiment to 
induce me to issue similar catalogues from time to 
time.” We cordially join with him in this wish 
especially if future catalogues are to be so full o 
interest as the present one. It opens with the 
original autograph manuscript of Dr. Joseph 
Beaumont’s poems, unpublished. This is priced at 
iV. There is also an original autograph signature 
of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, *‘ by some 


‘The | Commentators believed to be the W. H. of Shake- 


speare’s Sonnets.” The catalogue includes MSS. 
from the Sneyd collection just dispersed at 
Sotheby's. 


Mr. G. Gregory, of Bath, sends Catalogue 157, 


|a collection of books in new condition, and Cata- 


Mrs. George | 


logue 158, coloured prints and engravings. The books 
include Cansick’s ‘ Epitaphs’; *‘ English Coronation 
Records,’ by Legg, only 500 copies printed ; Elvin’s 
‘War Medals,’ valuable for medal collectors ; Elli- 
son's ‘Etchings of Bath,’ Chiswick Press ; Foster’s 
‘Oxford Men and their Colleges’; Charles Gould’s 
‘Mythical Monsters’; Dr. Guest's ‘Origines 
Celtic’; Richards’s ‘ Her Majesty’s Army,’ 3 vols., 
4to; ‘Ancient Topography of London,’ royal 4to, 
1810-15; Mayo’s ‘ Medals of the Army and Navy’; 
‘Paget Papers’; and Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
1897. The last contains ‘ Bibliography’ by Thomas 
J. Wise. 

Mr. Iredale, of Torquay, has the first edition of 
*The Newcomes,’ the 24 numbers in original covers ; 
Scott’s ‘Border Antiquities,’ 1814, 2 vols. folio; 
‘** Breeches” Bible, or Genevan version, 1599, a 
perfect copy, 5/. Ss.; ‘Speaker's Commentary,’ 
13 vols., 7/. 10s.; Marshall's ‘Naval Biography,’ 
12 vols. , 1760-1830; set of J//ustrated News, 1842-1902, 
18/. 18s. There are a number of books under 
Devon, including Prince's ‘ Worthies of Devon,’ 
1701, “‘ wherein the lives and fortunes of the most 
famous natives of that most noble Province are 
memorizd."’ To those interested in Quaker litera- 
ture Mr. Iredale offers to send a written list of 
books he has, some of the seventeenth century. 


Messrs. Parsons & Sons, of Brompton Road, have 
a most interesting catalogue of engraved portraits 
of actors, actresses, and musical celebrities. 


Mr. Russell Smith’s list is strong in bibliography, 
astrology, and witchcraft; he has also a number 
of Speed’s early maps of the English counties at 
5s. each. Among his Shakespeare reference books 
are West's ‘Symboleography,’ thick 4to, black- 
letter, old calf, 1605, 4/. 4s., and the ‘ Lawes Reso- 
lutions of Womens Rights,’ 1632. Under Biblio- 
graphy are some valuable sale catalogues, including 
that of Isaac Reed, thirty-nine days’ sale, 1807; 
in this the prices are given. The copy of the 


facsimile reprint of Inigo Jones’s ‘Sketch-Book,’ 
1614, presented by the Duke of Devonshire to 
Archbishop Wrangham, is offered at 6/. 10s. Only 
100 copies of this were printed for presents, date 
about 1830. Augustine's ‘The Glasse of Vaine- 
Glorie, translated by W. P. (Wm. Prideaux), 
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12mo, first edition, new morocco extra, John 
Windet, 1585, is priced 4/. 4s. Mr. Smith states that 
only three copies are known, one of which is in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Sutton, of Manchester, sends us an advance 
copy of his new catalogue, which he devotes to 
Shakespeare and the drama. Among the contents 
are the collection of twenty-seven fine engraved 
yortraits of Shakespeare brought together by the 
ate T. Birchall, the price being 7/. 10s. ; ‘Shake- 
speare, Life and Works,’ edited by Charles Knight, 
2 vols. extended to 25 by the insertion of 3,000 extra 
illustrations, price 150/. (the cost of the prints and 
binding amounted to 320/.); Shakespeare Quarto 
Facsimiles, issued under the direction of Dr. F. J 
Furnivall, 1881-91; ‘ Shakespeareana,’a collection of 


20 vols. brought together about 184 by Robert | 


Balmanno, of the Temple, S.; ‘Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews,’ 4 thick vols.. 1838-9; * Moliére,’ 
Van Laun’s translation; New Shakspere Society’s 
Publications ; and Spenser Society's Publications. 
The whole catalogue has many itenis of interest. 

Mr. Thorp issues a catalogue from St. Martin's 
Lane, a list of books of general literature. Among 
them we notice the Spalding Clab Publications, 
38 vols., 13/. 10s.; Bruno Ryves’s ‘ Mercurius Rusti- 
cus,’ 12mo, original vellum, 2/. 2s., 1647; Cruikshank’s 
*The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ the first 
edition, Tilt, 1839, 7/. 7*.; Cruikshank’s German 
stories, first edition, 18/. 18s. ; a collection of illus- 
trated books of the sixties, 19 vols.; Boydell’s prints, 
to be had separately; ‘Memoirs of the Dutch 
Trade,’ showing its first rise and prodigious pro- 
gress, 1702, price 30s. ; early Quaker tracts; and a 
number of works on Emblems. There are also 
numerous portraits. 

Mr. Voynich’s short catalogue No. 6 has just 
reached us. Most of the books are very rare, some 
of them not in the British Museum, and many not 
mentioned by Lowndes. Under America we find 
Palafox’s ‘ Virtudes del Indio,’ being an appeal to 
the King in defence of the Indians, 1650, price 21/., 
and Brerewood’s ‘ Enquiries touching the Diversity 
of Languages and Religions through the Chief Parts 
of the World,’ 1655. In this “ the author devotes a 

sortion of the work to the first peopling of America.” 
dis accounts of the idolatries in America are very 
curious. Under Bibles we find English, Italian, 
and Russian. This last includes the third edition 
of the New Testament, published by the Russian 
Bible Society, St. Petersburg, 1822. permission having 
been granted to translate the New Testament into 
Russian in 1818. Shortly after this third edition 
the Society was suppressed. There are some beau- 
tiful bindings offered, one a work of Venetian art— 
Venice, end of sixteenth century, 35/. There are 
also French, German, Italian, Flemish, and, what 
are seldom obtainable, Mexican specimens. Another 
item is a block book, ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ 20 guineas. 
Until lately this block book was supposed to be the 
only one produced in Italy, but it is now known 
there is another in a private library. A copy of 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s ‘ Abdelazer’ is offered for 18s., 
first edition, 1677. This contains the well-known 
lyric, ‘ Love in Phantastique Triumph Sat.’ There 
is also a copy of the first edition, 1651, of Wotton 
and Walton’s ‘ Reliquise Wottoniane.’ This first 
edition, edited by Walton, contains his life of 


Sir Henry Wotton. The first English edition of 
Lavater, 1572, is priced 15. lds. 
treasures to 


There are 
found under various headings, 


including Dante, Shakespeare, Classics, Italian 
Literature, Incunabula, Greek Presses, English 
History, &c. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
many valuable books in their February catalogue. 
These include a unique set of ‘Gil Blas,’ containin 
28 plates by Monnet, unlettered proofs, also 7 
original drawings by a French artist of the eigh- 
teenth century, none of which has been engraved, 
and 24 additional plates, 4 vols., in full crimson 
morocco by Cape, Paris, 1796-1801, 105/.; Kin 
Edward VI.'s_ Prayer Book, small folio, 1549, 
75. ; Book of Common Prayer for Scotland, 1637, 
50/.; the Salisbury Missal, 1557, 50/.; Gough's 
‘Sepulchral Monuments,’ 1786-96, 3 vols., 35/.; 
Charles Lamb's ‘Album Verses,’ first edition: 
Brayley's ‘ London,’ 4 vols., 1829; a complete set of 
Turner and Stothard’s illustrations to Rogers's 
‘Poems’; Turner’s ‘ Views in England and Wales’; 
the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ the complete series of 71 
plates ; and Temminck et Laugier, ‘ Nouveau Recueil 
de Planches Coloriées d’Oiseaux,’ 5 vols., Paris, 1838, 
32/. Some ‘ Bargains for Book-collectors’ and por- 
traits and engravings bring this interesting cata- 
logue to a close. 


Rotices te Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the ewact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

K. (Newton College).—‘‘An Austrian army 
awfully arrayed” ap yeared anonymously in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany for March, 1838, vol. iii. p. 312. It 
is copied in full in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. iv. 88 (1 Aug., 
1863). It also appears in ‘ he Wild Garland’ of 
Isaac J. Reeve iP Putnam, no date), vol. i. p. 8, 
where it is said that the lines are attributed to 
the Rev. B. Poulter, Prebendary of Winchester 
about 1828.—‘‘ Pop goes the weasel.” We do not 
know the origin of this. 

B. G.—You give no address, and ask a question 
impossible to answer. 

Letrion (“Sow an act”).—See last volume, 
pp. 309, 377. 

NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


am 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (FEBRUARY). 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Announces that his SHORT LIST (No. 6) of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, SHAKESPEARIANA, 
BINDINGS, and INCUNABULA is published, and 
will be sent free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS I.-IX. for Sale at 
2s, 6d. each, post free. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST VIII. and SUPPLE- 
MENT contains descriptions of 162 UNKNOWN 
BOOKS, which are to be sold as a Collection. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 

CATALOGUES JUST READY. 
BOOKS on FINANCE, &c. 8 pp. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 60 pp. 
AUSTRALASIA. Supplement. 56 pp. 
CATALOGUE, Part V. CHINA, &c. 

Pp. 


MILITARY LITERATURE. 24 pp. 
COLOURED BOOKS, Gillray, Alken, Rowlandson, 
c. 


Gratis on application. 


MAGGS BROS., 


Book, Print, and Autograph Dealers, 
109, STRAND, W.C. 


CATALOGUES 


ISSUED OF 
OLD-TIME LITERATURE — ART BOOKS — FIRST 
EDITIONS and ILLUSTRATED WORKS—MISCBEL- 
LANKOUS LITERATURE—VOYAGES and TRAVELS 
—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Just Published. 
Catalogue of Engravings and Etchings. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 


100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


HENRY YOUNG & SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THEIR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


offering, among other important Books, a Unique Set of Gil 
Bias, with Original Drawings—Kdward VI. Prayer Book, 
1549 —Archbishop Laud’s Prayer Book, 14637—Sarum Missa', 
1557—Randolph’s Poems, 1640, 1652, 1668~—Temminck et 
Langier's Planches Coloriées D'Oiseaux, 5 vols.—Gough's 
Sepulchral Monuments, 5 vols.—Illuminated Books— 
Engravings after Turner—Cook’s Voyages, First Edition— 
Lamb's Album Verses, First Edition, &c. 


Price SIXPENCE, post free. 
12, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 
BOOKSELLER, 
50 and 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


No. 87. BOOKS dealing with POLITICAL ECONOMY 
and Kindred Subjects. 

No. 88. SECONDHAND BOOKS, classified under the 
headings of Antiquarian, Architecture, Art, Music (a large 
and interesting section), Sport, Topography, &c. 

No. 89. SECOND-HAND BOOKS, under the headings of 
Americana, Bibliography, History, Ireland, Naval and 
Military, Theology, Travel, &c. 

*,* 10,000 Volumes of Second-hand Theological Books in 


stock. 
Lists of w ints will receive immediate attention. 


IVY HOUSE OLD BOOK STORE. 


JOHN SALKELD, 


Enylish and Foreign Second-hand Bookseller, 
Issues Catalogues of New Purchases frequently, and 
the same will be forwarded on application. 
CATALOGUE 360 (being a SPECIAL CLEARANCB), 
NOW RBADY. 


Appness — 


JOHN SALKELD, 
IVY HOUSE BOOK STORE, 
306, CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED FOR PROMPT CASH EITHER IN 
TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo, neatly half-bound in blue leather and scarlet cloth, 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET, 


Full dark blue moroceo, with gilt edges, round corners, price 5s. net. 


WHITAKERS PEERAGE 


FOR THE YEAR 1904, 


BEING A 


DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS, 


AND CONTAINING 


AN EXTENDED LIST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
THE PEERAGE WITH TITLED ISSUE, 


DOWAGER LADIES, 
AND COMPANIONS, 


BARONETS, KNIGHTS, 
PRIVY COUNCILLORS, 
AND HOME AND COLONIAL BISHOPS, 


WITH A COMPREHENSIVE 
INTRODUCTION 
AND AN INDEX TO COUNTRY SEATS, 


“THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST WORK ON THE 
PEERAGE EVER ISSUED.” 


J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limirep, 12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Published Week! JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
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